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continuation of our notice of 
Bristow and the visit of the 
Archeological Institute, we give 
to-day a view of the Building 
in College-green, known as the 
“* Mayor’s Cuape..”’* It is dedicated to St. 
Mark, and was founded in the 13th century. 
Its present aspect, however, is much later and 
not very pure. It hasa curious flat ceiling, 
and some fine glass in the east window. We 
cannot apply the same term to a modernstained 
glass window filled with the arms of past 
mayors of Bristol. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
building is Sir John Poyntz’s chapel at the 
side of the chancel, which has a vaulted roof 
with fan groining and a series of beautiful 
niches. The tile paving, indented, is very 
curious. 

Some of the monuments, both medieval and 
of the 17th century, are very interesting. One 
to William Bride, dated 1590, has a singularly 
sculptured entablature. 

We will now step back to 

WELLS, 
that we may quote a portion of Professor 
Willis’s remarks on the cathedral there. The 
lecturer said, in the course of his observations, 
that,— 


“The cathedral consisted of an Early 
English nave and front, transepts, portion of 
the choir, which had since been elongated, in 
the Decorated style, and the tower also 
carried up in the am Decorated style, with a 
mixture of the Perpendicular. There was also 
a Decorated chapter-house, besides the two 
great western towers, the upper part of which 
was also in the Perpendicular style. Such 
was the general history of the building. They 
all knew that Bishop Jocelyn, who presided 
from 1206 to 1242—the very beginning of the 
Early English style,—built the church, the old 
Norman church being exceedingly ruinous, as 
appeared by the history of the canons of 
Wells. That history gave them no continuous 
account of the building, and they were obliged 
to depend for their information on three docu- 
ments—lIst, the liber albus, or great white 
book; 2nd, the liber rufus, or red book; and 
3rd, another white book, not named. These 
books contained a number of the records of 
the chapter, in which the progress and restora- 
tion of the cathedral was incidentally spoken 
of; and from them they learnt that Jocelyn 
had an authority to enlarge, or, as he said, to 
rebuild the cathedral, and in doing this he 
(the lecturer) surmised that the bishop elon- 
gated the nave. An examination showed the 
style of the cathedral to be tolerably homo- 
geneous : there were, however, some traces by 
which a practised eye could judge where the 
alterations had been made, inasmuch as the 
sculpture and enrichments were better exe- 
cuted, and the triforium between the great 
clerestory windows of the arch above were 
different in form. When they proceeded into 
the choir, it would be found that the first 
three arches were the same as those in the 
transept: it was, therefore, quite clear that at 
one time the choir was in the same state as 
the transept, and that Jocelyn completed it 
in all the parts necessary for the perform- 
ance of the service, but that he did not 
touch the nave. Looking to the existence 








* See page 499, in our present number. 


of an early English wall on the outside, 
and comparing the character of the buttresses, 
he came to the conclusion that at one time the 
church was cut off with a square end by ahigh 
wall. He also inferred that it had a long aisle 
running round the square, ending, and pro- 
bably communicating, with a lady chapel. 
They were aware that the aisle was commonly 
called the procession-path, because the clergy 
went out of the doors of the choir to it to visit 
the various altars, sprinkle them with holy 
water, and perform their devotions at them; 
and the arrangement, which was very similar 
to that at Salisbury, doubtless arose from the 
aisle communicating with some important 
altars. The reason why it did not run quite 
round the transept was because the altars were 
always placed under the east walls. It was 
3 by the study of these apparently small 
and minute points that they were enabled to 
arrive at any knowledge in regard to the 
arrangement of their cathedrals in former times. 
He did not consider that the building under 
Jocelyn proceeded to nearly the length of the 
present building, and he conceived that the 
side aisle walls received an interruption. In 
the best Early English cathedrals the masonry 
was of the most beautiful kind, the courses 
being laid with admirable regularity ; but that 
performed in the middle ages was of a more 
slovenly character. This afforded one of the 
principal means they had of judging of the 
periods at which particular parts had been 
built or restored. For example, if the side 
aisle walls and nave were thoroughly exe- 
cuted, they would be found much better built 
than the parts immediately adjoining : in fact, 
they had three distinct periods in the masonry 
of the walls. He now came to one of the 
most strange changes of all. People would 
call Wells an Early English cathedral; but 
if they looked at most of their Early English 
cathedrals, such as at Lincoln, Ely, and 
Salisbury, and if they examined and com- 
pared them, they would find a resemblance 
between them, showing that they were all 
of one school of art, erected by masons 
who worked together, and who only under- 
stood one style. Any one well versed in 
these examples, who came to Wells, would 
find that its cathedral was a very different 
thing, and would see at once that the work 
bad been done by a different set of people 
altogether. Wells cathedral certainly must 
have been begun five or ten years after 
Lincoln, which latter was commenced at 
the latter end of the twelfth century. Jt 
was therefore in all probability begun some 
three years after the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. Wells was certainly 
very little removed from the Norman style. It 
was evidently only an improved Norman edi- 
fice, worked with considerable richness. The 
Early English style probably was introduced 
from France, as he had shown on another 
occasion. ‘There must, therefore, have been in 
the district of Somerset a school of masons 
who went on working in their own fashion 
long after the Early English style was intro- 
duced and practised in this country. The 
front of the cathedral was an ordinary style of 
Early English, the same as at Salisbury and 
Ely, from which he inferred that before the 
completion of the work the original architect 


showed another curious fact in the history of 
medieval architecture, inasmuch as it at once 
disturbed the notion that changes were simul- 
taneous. It was not unnatural, in a district 
where stone so much abounded, that a style 
peculiar to it should spring up among masons 
who were always working together. The 
tower was in the lower part of Early English 
architecture, which terminated a short distance 
above the roof, where in all probability, the 
tower of the first building terminated, all that 
was then required being a sufficient towerfor the 
different roofs to rest upon. It was generally 
attributed to Bishop Jocelyn that he built the 
church, but the probability was that it was no 
such thing. No doubt that at different periods 
he succeeded in getting from the chapter and 
the canons of the church powers to improve and 
| repair it from time to time, but there was every 
|reason for supposing that the canons them- 





selves supplied a large portion of the money 
for carrying on the work. He had succeeded 
in discovering in the documents of the chapter 
entries which went to show that the canons of 
the church voluntarily taxed themselves, to the 
extent of a tithe of their means, for five years 
at atime; and more than that, he found the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Taunton trans- 
mitting to the dean and chapter of Wells either 
a tenth or a fifth of their incomes for the work, 
which the dean recorded in the books, in order, 
as he stated, to show the world how generous 
they were, and in order that it might not be 
made a precedent for the tax. He found that 
in 1286 the chapter was called together, and 
there was laid before them the urgent necessity 
not only of proceeding with the completion of 
the new structure, which had long before 
been begun, but that the old fabric might be 
repaired and sustained. He supposed that the 
new structure there referred to meant nothing 
more than the lower part of the chapter-house, 
which was called the crypt. He took it, that 
in 1286 this was completed, and that they 
wanted to carry on the upper part of the work. 
Next, he found that in 1318 the canons volun- 
tarily taxed themselves a tenth of their means 
for the new campanile or central tower, and in 
1321 came that magnificent voluntary gift from 
the clergy of the Taunton archdeanery, towards 
putting a roof on the campanile. He had now 
got a date for the tower, 1321: it was 
clear that it was carried up and finished by a 
bold stroke. In 1337-8 convocations were called 
ina great hurry, on account of some imminent 
emergency, which was stated to be that the tower 
had begun to settle and crack down, as was not 
uncommon, because the medieval builders, 
notwithstanding all the good things said of 
them, were most rash and unskilful persons, and 
went on building mass on mass like the Tower 
of Babel, and then when the edifice began to 
settle they were driven to all sorts of expe- 
dients to bolster. The lecturer then went on 
to show by reference to many striking points 
in the building that at some time Wells Ca- 
thedral-tower must have sunk in this way, and 
that in order to strengthen it and ensure 
solidity, the builders were obliged to introduce 
expedients, which would account for the irre- 
gularities and peculiarities observable in the 
structure. With regard to the lady chapel, 
great difficulty had been experienced in getting 
at the date of its erection. There was some 
tradition about it, but he had been fortunate 
enough to find an incidental mention of the 
work, which would give a date. It was a sim- 
ple license from the Bishop Tokenfield, which 
license was dated 1326, and by which he 
assigned to the canon residentiary and his 
heirs for ever a piece of his own garden. In 
describing the land he said that it extended 
“200 or 300 feet from the east end of St. 
Mary’s chapel lately completed.” This showed 
that the lady chapel was finished a few years 
before 1326. In 1325 they found that the 
canon set about making new stalls, the old 
ones being ruinous, and sent to Middleton for 
the wood. They made an order that every 
canon should pay for making his own stall, 
but whether the bishop was to make his own 
throne also did not appear. This was inter- 





and his pupils were dead and gone. This) 





esting as showing how money was raised in 
those days. The canons made their stalls, 
and as it was hardly likely they would have 
done so unless the choir was sufficiently 
advanced to enable them to sit in them, he 
supposed that they might fix the date of the 
choir at about that year.” 

Mr. Cockerell’s theory as to the sculptures 
in the west front of the Cathedral is well known 
by his published work on it. He estimates the 
cost of these sculptures at not less than 
20,0007. Mr. Edward Richardson is now en- 
gaged in the restoration of one of the figures, 
which fell from its placea short time ago. This 
is being done by the liberality of Dr. Mark- 
land. 

The restoration of the interior of the Ca- 
thedral, under the direction of Mr. Salvin, is 
making rapid progress. The stone-work has 
been scraped and pieced: the new stalls are 
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s of the wondrous epoch in which we chapter-room attached to the cathedral, seve- 
ral stone — were makocened: — r + 

: ‘ ‘had a rude carving on the lid, whi ean 

. ee hen pening: a ng paperee-nesy ats | Beek caused to be built in the wall of the-mo- 
in his endeavour to obtain access to the ar- | nument, where it could now be seen. In St. 
hives of the Bristol Corporation for the pre- Mary’s, Redcliffe, were remains of three coffins : 
ation of his memoirs of the neighbour- | one of them hada slightly relieved sculptured 


columns are also gilt, and coloured red and par | effigy on the cover, with two words under it, 
'* Joannes Lamyngton,’ who was chaplain in 


blue. Im the chancel the bosses, alone, are hood, the writer remarked,—“ Fortunately fo | 


gilt on ared ground. The new stained glass us, the topegraphere _ d antiquaries of the | 1398. The crypt of St. Nicholas church was 
does not seem to be of a very satisfactory cha- present age, we live in better, more en- | .aid to have been originally a cemetery of the 
, lightened, and liberal times ; and although we ancient church, and subsequently used by the 


up (carved in stone); and colour has been | custom 
slightly introduced in the vaultings. The live. 

vaulting of the Lady-chapel is stone colour: 
the ribs have blue and red lines upon them, 
and the bosses are gilt. The capitals of the ¢ 


racter. | ers : 
. ‘may meet with impediments to check laudable 

The lower story of the Chapter-house, re-) 7°” ; 
ferred to by Mr. Willis, has many very in-| mmquiry 1A such places as the Rolls-office, the 
brea Tower archives, the State-paper and Prero- 


presti ints, and the refectery has a pul- | “"" : 
yee ama the fire ste : | gative offices, there are many public museums 
pit by the sic - . 


: . : and. libraries freely and gratuitously accessible 
St. Cuthdert’s Church, in Wells, eminently | b y g ¥ 


deserved a visit, and should have been de- 
scribed by some architect acquainted with ee to this’ city, ‘and’ which have been 


The arcade, dividing nave and aisles, is Early | kindly. exhibited to the members of this imsti- 


Eng cape : itd ee ae oa | tution by the corporation, show the character 
pendicular. The roof, a most interesting) , nd value of euch property.” 
specimen, was grained some years ago tO) ay) Nt read a paper on the proposed 


o respectable authors and antiquarian stu- 
dents. ‘Phe manuscripts, regalia, &c., which | 


‘fraternity of the Holy Ghost as a chapel: it 
contained a stone coffin, discovered in 1821, 
and by the inscription upon it the remains 
were discovered to be those of one Mabel 
and Richard le Draper, who were placed 
there in 1311. In it was a perfeet male 
skeleton, and at its feet a female skull, the body 
appearing to have been burnt to enclose it 
within the coffin. In St. Mary Redeliffe church 
wasa curious slab to the memory of Wm. Coke, 
who was cook to the founder, Wm. Canynges, 
_and had the symbols of his occupation, namely, 
| knife and skimmer, engraved on the stone, 
| with an old-letter inscription on the top. In 
| the cathedral were eight richly ornamented re- 


imitate oil-cloth! ‘The chancel is mow being’ restoration of Bristol Cross, in the course of cesses formed in the walls of the chancel and 


restored : we could not learn that any archi-' 11-01, he said, that by the liberality displayed 
wast: onieyse. sy ans ye er. erst, by the gentlemen of the council the contract 
of stone effigw, rahe pom iat en | for the erection of the cross had been entered 
covered here about three years ago, ‘into with a native artist, Mr. Thomas, for 


placed in an adjoining apartment. ‘The posi | 300/. The steps forming the visible sub- 


9 - sana “4 om east end, high °P> structure were of Cornish granite, from 
is peculiar ; especially if the low level of the 
cane ee pcr cm yet contracted for, but he hoped when the shell 
in aspect), is broad and massive,—one of the | was up that the love of archzology and archi- 


finest in the country, of its class. The state | your awakened weuld induce me momccarr 
' : .. lenrich the vacant niches with their appro- 
of the upper part of it demands immediate, ~. : 
attention. We cannot stop, however, in Wells. | — effigies. : : : 
At the Historical sectiom the Chevalier 


The journey back was long and tiresome, but | , 
the day as a whole was very satisfactory. | Bunsen read a os -gtieeen the Lake Marris. 
; | His Excellency said,— 

Amongst the papers read at the architectural | 


mt wr 
section was one by Mr. Britton-on | Of all countries in the world none de- 


pended, and up to the present moment de- 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF BRISTOL, | pends, more upon _ — “cy — 
. . “Tm an ippocrates call the first for mankind, 
of which we give a portion: after the air we breathe, than Egypt—the pro- 
“Let us indulge a hope,” said the writer, | duce of the Nile, as Herodotus calls the great- 
“that the pursuits and conduct of Lendon | est part of its arable soil. If, then, it should 
archeologists may make a favourable and turn out that the Lake of Morris, one of the 
lasting impression on provincial lovers of the | greatest miracles as well as riddles of aneient 
science, and prove to them, as well as to those | Egypt, is toa certain degree the work of man, 
who are merely lookers on, that our objects| and has for its object nothing less than to 
are rational and intellectual, and eminently | render habitable and fertile what since has 
calculated to expand the mind and ameliorate | been, and still is, the richest and most produc- 
the heart. | tive province of the land of the Pharaohs, the 
inquiry into this subject will present not only 
an antiquarian interest, as the solution of a 
j historical problem which since Napoleon’s 
Having traversed these paths for more than | expedition has occupied the attention of the 
half a century—explored their “ highways and | civilised world and exercised the ingenuity of 
byeways”’—on mountain and dingle—on the scholars and antiquaries, but also a fit subject 
wide-spread plain—in the secluded dell—in for the Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
the “‘ busy haunts of men,” and in deep re- | tain. 
cesses now almost deserted by the human, I believe I have established the principal 
race, and only occupied by the owl, the bat, the | point of interest: the Lake of Meris was a 
toad, and the fox,—I can confidently assert that | vast reservoir of the Nile, destined to irrigate 
objects of the deepest interest may be found | the province of Fajum. It was constructed so 
in all these devious tracks. It is true the | as to allow the superabundant water to supply 
flowers of the parterre referred to by the poet| the eastern districts of the valley of the Nile, 
have not much similitude to the relics of by-|in the neighbourhood of Fajum. This is so 
gone ages; but it is equally true that “hoar, natural and certain, that M. Linant has sub- 
antiquity ’’ has many charins and fascinations to | mitted to the Viceroy of Egypt a project to 
those who can appreciate them. As the florist | renew the Lake of Meeris for the same pur- 
and the botanist have their hortus siccus, to | pose, in order to restore the province of Fajum 
preserve and renew to the eye and mind the to its pristine fertility, and to have at com- 
forms and hues of flowers and plants, so has| mand a supply of water for the western side 
~ archaeologist ™ casts, <n drawings, | of the valley of the Nile in years of scarcity.” 
and engravings of rare and interesti i- | . 
wa eg the living —- may | Renee pepe eeamyentatiin 
beauties—the other things that have been. One | ®¢ by Mr. Clark, on the 
= eee to Nature’s God,” | SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN BRISTOL, 
udies the progress and | wherein he said that—“ This city had a great 
history of man through his works, and therein | number of sepulchral monuments in its eathe- 
traces the Omnipotence and Omniscience of _dral and churches, which, although they were 
Deity. Let us therefore pursue our favourite not so sumptuous and magnificent as those to 
— with zeal, and with discrimination; be found in many other cities, had been set up 
ieoniene aac ~ See . — _to commemorate persons who had perhaps 
supapeaiale. of ianae-ammactie a sting the been unequalled for their generous and. bene- 
ges with the arts and | volent actions. During the restoration of the 


** Nor dull nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


| Penryn, and cost 100/. The figures were not! 


‘aisles: they constituted part of the original 
i design; having been constructed when the 
jedifice was rebuilt by Abbot Knowle. The 
three recesses in the chancel contained the 
/monuments of Abbot Knowle, the reformer, 
| who was said to have refused for interment the 
| corpse of his murdered sovereign, Edward the 
Second; of Abbot Newberry, and Abbot 
| Newland, alias Nail-heart, the latter of whom 
_beautified the building. Near the pulpit was 
an altar-tomb, containing the statue of a ske- 
leton, the emblem of mortality, lying with its 
head ona mitre, and a pastoral staff on the 
right side: it was to the memory of Paul 
Bush, first bishop of the cathedral, who, 
having incurred the displeasure of Queen 
Mary, by marrying, was obliged to resign his 
bishopric. Then there was the effigy of 
Thomas Lord Berkeley, who died in 1243, and 
another to the memory of Maurice Berkeley, 
the second lord of that name, who died in 
1281. In the south aisle, under an arch in 
the thickness of the south wall, which was 
formerly open to the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
now used as a vestry room, was an altar tomb, 
which contained five shields, charged with coats 
of arms of the Berkeleys, Ferrers,and Quincys, 
and thereby attributed to the second Thomas 
Lord Berkeley, whose wives were of the families 
above mentioned : his death occurred in 1321. 
There were also several other monuments in 
the cathedral, erected at a time subsequent to 
those we have previously alluded to. The 
chapel of the hospital of St. Mark, now called 
the Mayor’s Chapel, contained some ve 
beautiful sculptured figures, among which 
were two effigies, supposed to represent Maurice 
de Gaunt and Robert de Gournay, the original 
founders of the hospital. There was also a 
beautifully-carved marble recumbent figure of 
Miles Salley, Abbot of Einsham, afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff, who died in 1516. There 
was another altar tomb, with the effigies of Sir 
Thomas de Berkeley (who died in 1361) and 
his wife.” 


Mr. Clark then proceeded to describe 
some of the monuments in St. James’s Church, 
where was interred, in 1147, its founder, 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester; St. Stephens’s 
Church, St. Mary-le-Port, and St. Peter’s; 
after which he produced some rubbings of 
monumental brasses. He concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that a greater interest might 
be taken in restoring and preserving those 
beautiful examples of early art which they 
possessed, and that some method might be 
devised for superseding the style of memorials 
now used for one more in ebaracter with the 





edifiee in which they were plaeed, and thereby 
adorn the church instead of disfiguring: it. 

At the joint dinner of the Canynges Society 
and the Institute, the Bishop of Oxford pro- 
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posed prosperity to that society, and said, with|THE PRESERVATION AND RESTORA-| their restoration, 


respect to St. Mary’s, Redcliffe,—“ The citizens 
of Bristol had shown a determination to restore 
to its pristine beauty that magnificent building 


| TLON OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS.* 

Mr. Freeman commenced by saying that | 
| in one principle he trusted that ail his hearers 
. ; © |were heartily agreed: no hand, he hoped, | 
in which they had that day met for public! of all that he saw around, would be held up 
worship. It was to the lasting honour of | against the general position that the remains 
Bristol that men engaged daily in the earnest | Of air ae sl to be guarded with jealous: 
pursuit of the business of life should form |°a"®? 2% that no innovation, no tampering | 


‘ ’ “| with a single stone is to be admitted, unless | 
themselves into a society to restore that edifice manifestly demanded by the most paramount 


to perfection, and he would say that it was a|necessity. Somehow or other mankind had 
noble and an English undertaking. They had |not uncommonly displayed a greater facility in 


| pulling down than in setting up: the great 
. , | pulling g ut grea 
had read to them that day a paper, which | father and founder of this school of art 


showed them how, through consecutive gene-| destroyed abbeys that he might establish 
rations, the citizens of this ancient city had | bishoprics ; and we need go no further than 
distinguished themselves by beautifying and this city for proof that he found the former 
Saialiactines weal dif Th |process considerably easier than the latter. 
peniecung various edilices. ‘then came along) Yet the great medieval architects, whom 
period of carelessness and negligence, in which, we now feebly imitated, might properly 
like spendthrifts, they suffered that which their | be referred under that head, for no race of 
ancestors had handed down to them to waste | men were + im — of nr ss of 

: 'their ancestors, or Swept away WI a more 
sey wee pend, Thank God, they nOW | ruthless hand the glorious productions of an 
lived in a better time, when men showed they | early day. How rarely was a church of any 
would restore the wrecks of many generations, | pretensions met with which remained entirely 
and thus do honour to God and to His church, | @8 it came from the hands of the original 


He could not help thinking, even taking the | architect ! Even in the case of Westminster 
’ As } 


Abbey, although it was continued in the fif- 
very low ground of expediency, that more was | teenth century in a style which none buta 


done to promote the great object of church technical observer of minute detail could dis- | 
restoration by thoroughly doing a work of this | timguish from the original design, we should | 
| almost have preferred to have preserved to us 


kind, by proceeding without fear of cost and | the older structure, rude and unornamented as 


completing the beautiful work of the original, | ;t may, by comparison, have been, instead of 
than by any less perfect means. By doing so | the divine fabric which arose from its ashes, | 
they were only giving God his due, by pro- | and ayaa gre aye = a of a) 

i . : mace enry and an Edward combined to rear. | 
daring one: en _— vida, arene) im the | There was scarcely any space of time in the, 
desert island. He believed it was more to the | history of our greater churches in which some. 
purpose to restore thoroughly such an edifice | change or other had not been going on, and | 
as that than to build twenty poor and miserable | Our ancestors seemed eagerly to have grasped 
churches.” the opportunity afforded Sycomparatively slight 
, | dilapidations to reconstruct portions to much 
The Report of the Committee said, “the! greater extent than any necessity required. The | 


the clergy were actuated by 


| the highest motives in seeking to put the edi- 


fices entrusted to their care in a condition 
more meet for sacred purposes. Still the 
hasty setting about such good works, without 
sufficient knowledge and discretion, had issued 
in the unnecessary destruction of many 
valuable monuments of antiquity, and had 
brought not a few churches to a state from 
which the authors of their so-called restora- 
tion would now—if they could—be the first 
to rescue them. In many of our simple village 
churches the charm was not so much that of di- 
rect architectural beauty as one compounded of 
the sentiment of antiquity and of some inex- 
pressible and (as it were) fortuitous result of 
picturesque grouping. Here unadvised resto- 
rations were more dangerous than anywhere 
else, and buildings of this class were precisely 
the places where that strange phantom called 
restoration, veiled in the garb of an angel of 
preservation, had had the most undivided 
sway. An old church, whose venerable sim- 
plicity was its only beauty, was to be tricked 
out with every conceivable prettiness or uyli- 
ness which had arisen in the brain of the 
worthy incumbent, whether consonant or not 
with the indications of the fabric, or the 
plainest rules of art and common sense. Then, 
too, there were the enormities of churchwardens’ 
Grecian or Gothic! and, imbued with the 
same spirit of pseudo-restoration, guide-books 
were sometimes found to recommend taat the 
process should be applied to buildings espe- 
cially inappropriate for its reception, viz., 
military ruins. The result was a general dis- 
trust in many quarters against restoration, 
while by some it was absolutely forbidden. He 
would divide all antiquarian remains, archi- 
tectural and otherwise, into two great classes, 
one of which he believed to be legitimate 
objects of restoration, while the other ought 
simply to be preserved from further injury. 
Some monuments of antiquity were valuable 
merely as antiquities, and were not applied at 
the presen. day to any purposes of practical 





works at Redcliffe Church, in progress at the | fact was, that the medizval architects stood in | utility: others were valuable as monuments, 
last annual meeting of Canynges’ Society, viz.,| an entirely different position from that in which | and were also actually applied to some modern 
the four clerestory windows of chancel, have| we do with regard to the erections of their | purpose. The one class were objects for simple 





been completed. The screen, dividing the| predecessors. In their time the forms of 
lady chapel from the chancel, has likewise been | Gothic architecture were still parts of a living 
restored ; thus enabling the restoration com- | whole : the religious and political sentiments of 
mittee to remove the temporary screen, which | which they were the material expression were | 
removal has produced an effect on the interior| not extinct: the building to be destroyed did 
of the fabric most gratifying and eneouraging.| not at any period speak of an entirely past 
Aa we en omy. ye east went nar of a ae total ae A a 
te) e chancel is oOvious and pressing, and/and sentiment which was e res re) e 
your committee have much gratification in| Reformation had not yet taken place, and, the 
stating that the funds requisite for that pur- | feeling of antiquity with which we are im-| 
pose have been provided by Sir John Kerle| pressed in reference to mediaeval structures 


preservation, those in the other should be faith- 
fully restored. Into the class of objects worth- 
less to the practical man he would cast “ hat- 
chets of the stone period, battle-axes of the 
eleventh century, and rapiers of the seven- 
teenth, Vatican MSS., Abingdon Missals, and 
Editiones Principes; coms of Darius, Justinian, 
and Oliver Cromwell ; the Nimroud sculptures, 
the Elgin marbles, and the cartoons of 
Raphael ; the bell of St. Patrick, the spurs of 
Charlemagne, and the crosier of William of 


Haberfield, Mayor of Bristol; and Robert | having no existence then, they altered or sought ; Wykeham: all he would hurl together in in- 


Phippen, Esq.” | 


to improve in the same spirit as we should deal ; discriminate chaos, and finally proceed to 


igi ... | with works of the last age. History and, 
Mr. Proctor, the originator of the Society, | sushsselogy, t00;: hed nena thee Girt Stonehenge, 


crush them with the accumulated weight of 
Kit’s Coty-house, Chepstow 


was unfortunately prevented by illness from |. ice. the idea of literary or artistic property | Castle, Tintern Abbey, and the Pyramids of 

attending. ‘The chairman, Mr. Harford, justly | had not arisen: the prince or prelate trans- | Egypt.” All these things were very interesting ; 

dwelt on the pains and time Mr. Proctor had | ferred to himself the praise of the architect, some of them very beautiful: to the antiquary, 

devoted to the work 'whora he did but supply with his material the historian, the artist, each respectively 

: —" » | means: the architect laboured for his own end, was invaluable: all he said was, that to a 

oo — Nil Desperandum” wes | reckless of those who had gone before ; just as | plain, practical man they were all of no man- 
not forgotten. 








'the balladist and the chronicler appropriated, | ner of use. Whatever value and interest these 

Dr. Whewell, in replying for the Universi- | without scruple, whatever they found among 
ties, made some very interesting comments on i the stores of their predecessors calculated to 
the title Pandowator, prefixed to a name on a *8Wer their own immediate purpose. As to 


. peas Seip how far the destructive propensities of medie- 
slab in Redcliffe Church, and usually trans-| ya} architects might be subject of regret or 
lated “ brewer.” 


The doctor showed that it’ otherwise at the present day, it must be ad- 
meant the public entertainer of a corporation mitted that if we have lost, through them, 
or body much that might have econduced to a direct 


: ‘study of art, we have gained, on the other 
Mr. Miles’s collections at Leigh Court were hand, in the history of the successive changes 
visited, and at Blaise Castle, the seat of the 


which individual buildings have sustained, 
president, Mr. Harford, we saw some very 


numerous sources of enthralling interest. 

4 ; . , Tarning now to the practical part of the 
fine pictures, in a gallery admirably well lighted | subject, all present probably would agree, as 
from the centre of the ceiling. The grounds an abstract proposition, in the canon laid 
here are perfectly beautiful.* _down by a practical restorer of the day,—“ Pre- 
serve as much as possible : destroy as little as 

ible :”” yet when general principles were 

rted by the Bristol Mercury, Bristol Times, Bristol possi > . 
Gazette, bristol Mirror, and Welix Farley, though the | sought to be applied to particular cases, every 
Lat erro at ra Then entoe complies, | Shade of opinion would be found to exist. 
Mary's, iffe,’’ to Mr. Britton. The reporters complain | _, ° or . 
bitterly of want of courtesy and attention on the part of| When the reaction of opinion in favour of 
the officers of the institute. Surely a se | mediceval architecture arose, and the state of 
so arduous a duty to perform as the reporters of the | 
public papers, and to whom so much is owing, are entitled too many of our churches led to efforts for 
* Read by Mr, Freeman at Bristol. 





| 
* The proceedings of the meeting were faithfully re- | 





to consideration, | 


various kinds of objects possessed, irrespective 


jof the purely sthetical charm of many of 


them, was derived from their being the works 
of past ages: the least modern alteration at 
once destroyed their whole worth. Mr. Free~ 
man then made an appeal in favour of pre- 
serving from the insidious assaults of the 
restorer the castles of medieval times. 
Strange, indeed (he said), is the conflict of 
emotions which they excite—admiration and 
awe, and hatred and gratitude. A thousand 
contradictory visions are conjured up at the 
very thought: their various portions may in- 
deed call up pictures of very different periods 
in wild confusion: we may mingle up the 
iron warriors of the Conquest with the courtly 
chivalry of Cresy and Poitiers, but one general 
impression—that of the loftiest forms of 
heroisin and magnanimity coupled in the same 
class, and even in the same man, with deeds of 
the blackest cruelty, may give a fair view of 





the whole period which the aged guardian of 
‘one of the noblest of feudal ruins felicitously 
| designates as ‘castle times.’ We may set the 
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splendours of the hall against the horrors of | 
the dungeon. The lordly towers of Cardifi 

still tell us of the weary years of solitude and 

blindness dragged on by him whose foot was) 
the first planted upon the ransomed battle- | 
ments of the Holy City. Corfe Castle has its | 
“tower of hunger,’ though no Dante has arisen | 
to give it immortality ; but poet and antiquary | 
alike have told us 


© What shrieks through Berkeley’s ramparts ring ;’ | 


and we in these days and these islands can 

hardly realise the times when, within this very | 
city, the ‘Pearl of Britanny’ lingered on 
from childhood to old age, doomed by the 
jealousy of those whom Nature had marked 
out as her guardians. ‘The age of chivalry is 
past :’ so, we may trust, is that of bondage 
and of lawlessness—of force met by force and 
fraud by fraud. Yet let us not forget that 
amid the storms of feudal anarchy the tree of 
English freedom took firmer root,—that, save 
for passing through the fiery ordeal of Norman | 
deepotism, the liberties of an earlier day might 
have withered and died away as they have done 
in other lands which once showed as fair a 
promise. Of those times our castles are the 
stil] living witnesses, but surely every trace of 
a modern hand takes away from their venerable 
majesty. They tell wholly of the past: it is 
impossible to .pass beneath their frowning gate- 
ways, to look down upon their dens of torment, 
without a feeling of gratitude that they are 
rained and desolate. They are faithful wit- 
nesses with which we may not tamper, fallen 
giants with whom it becomes us not to trifle. | 
Every feeling is best gratified by the sight of | 
a castle wholly deserted: guarded and fenced | 


in, it may be scrupulously preserved from | 
further dilapidation: whole and entire is its | 





masonry, but with every thing suggestive of | 
A castle used | 
as a modern dwelling-house is indeed a sad | 


sight, after Kidwelly and Pembroke, Chepstow | 


human habitation swept away. 


and Caerphilly. 

The author then referred to an instance 
of restoration at Oyster-mouth-castle, Gla- | 
morganshire, as one where the illusion of | 
antiquity was destroyed, while distinct tes-| 
timony of the past has been swept away | 
by it. Nor could he advocate the restora- | 
tion of ruined churches. Mr. Sharpe had | 
skilfully and successfully restored, on paper, 
several of the shattered windows of Tintern 
Abbey ; but he should be very sorry to see any- 
thing of the sort carried out in practice, even 
ifa few fragments of the original work were 
to be brought back to their place again. Pri- 
meval antiquities ran little chance of suffering 
from restoration, yet it was well known that a 
large rocking stone was lately displaced in 
sheer wantonness by some workmen employed 
on the South Wales railway. Whether the 
stone was naturally or artificially placed, its 
dislodgment was unpardonable; but the ques- 
tion arose, should the mischief be repaired? 
There was a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject; but it appeared to him that the charm 
and mystery attaching to the stone had pe- 
rished with its dislodgment, and its restora. 
tion would be a simple unreality. Let us, 
then, not attempt to restore, but let us sedu- 
lously preserve all those remains of the past 
whose value is purely antiquarian or esthetic, 
and which do not directly subserve any re- 
quirement of modern life; and let us, further, 
preserve everything, wherever the consideration 
was of any consequence, in its proper place. 
This latter remark had reference to the whole- 
sale carrying off of statues, obelisks, and other 
monuments from the places where they were 
originally erected. ‘ The Elgin marbles,” said 
Mr. Freeman, “by being deposited in the 
British Museum, may, for aught we know, 


of sculpture, but it has only been at a cost 
which every lover of Greece and Grecian art, 
every one whose heart leaps up at the very 


‘least spared this 


| thenon: 


longer preserving their appropriate distance 
from the eye, they have sunk into mere speci- 
mens of antiques. Let it be that they have been 
brought into a place of safety, and sheltered 
from the further mutilations which they might 
have undergone during the storm of revolution 
which has swept over their native land : let it 
be that the cannon of the infidel might have 
here and there swept away a leg or an arm 
which had survived through so many assaults 
of time and the barbarian: yet liberated Greece 
might have looked upon the proudest monu- | 
ment of her ancient freedom, shattered and | 
ruined, indeed, by the work of ages, but at | 
most wanton and irre- 
mediable mutilation. The Temple of Athens | 
is no more: it exists no longer in its, 
integrity : none can now contemplate that | 
wonderful blending of various arts in one 
harmonious whole: the architecture and the | 
sculpture are disjoined, and the whole they | 
united to form has thereby perished for | 
ever. And the regret with which I regard | 
the removal of the peerless works of the | 
Grecian chise} I would extend, in an infinitely | 
smaller degree, to the uncouth productions of 
the barbarians of the East. Far be it from me 
to place the honoured name of Layard in the 
same class with the destroyer of the Par- 





‘ Eratostratus and Elgin’ 


| must retain that bad pre-eminence in which 
‘the indignant poet has so happily conjoined 
ithem; still I cannot conceal my conviction 
ithat a more genuine love and reverence for 
antiquity would have allowed the sculptures of 
Nineveh, at whatever risk, to repose in their 
native land, while our curiosity in this distant 
island had been gratified by drawings and 
models alone. No traveller can now again 
behold in their glory the palaces of the As- 
syrian despot any more than the fairest shrine 
of Hellenic freedom: none can again contem- 
plate the general effect of an architecture 
which trusted so much more than any other 
to the effect of its sculptured decoration. And 
even the practical argument cannot apply in 
this case: winged bulls and eagle-headed kings 
are surely mere antiquities, in the very strictest 
sense. It cannot be that, with the wonders of 
Grecian and Teutonic skill before us, we are 
to derive new lessons of art from the mis- 
created monsters of Oriental phantasy.” * 





METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 
Our readers will scarcely be surprised at the 





announcement by Lord John Russell, of the 
intention of her Majesty’s Government not to| 


Government, we fear, to propose what, after 
all, they admit to be, in spite of its great ex- 
pense, an inefficient remedy for the present 
supply, to this city, of water alike defective in 
quantity and quality. But the determined 
opposition of the metropolitan representatives, 
and of those independent members —inde- 
pendent of the influence of parties whose 
monopolies were threatened—who have distin- 
guished themselves by earnest advocacy of 
sanitary reform, has, without doubt, done good 
service. It has shown that the inhabitants of 
London, with the examples of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and even provincial towns of infe- 
rior pretensions before their eyes, are not dis- 
posed to submit longer to be coerced into 
payment of the highest price for the worst 
supply of the most important element in sup- 
porting life and promoting health. 

If any change is to be made, in the necessity 
of which all parties concur, it must have for its 
chief and immediate object the supplying, in 
abundance, water of the purest and softest 
nature to the whole of the inhabitants of that 
huge conglomeration of dwellings whieh is 
termed London—from the wealthy denizen of 
the palaces of Belgravia to the poor and 
wretched inmates of the filthy hovels in Agar 
Town or Spitalfields. The supply must be 
cheap, always ready, and plentiful, not only for 
potable and domestic purposes, but for cleans- 
ing the persons and dwellings of the people,— 
aye, and the streets too. 

A Bill which purposes to effect this will 
have the hearty support of all classes, with the 
exception, of course, of those whom it might 
be considered invidious to name; and when 
carried out would conduce more than any 
legislative measures that have preceded it to 
promote the health, well-being, and morality, 
of the working-classes. 

During the time that will elapse before a Bill 
of this nature is framed and introduced into 
the House next session, we trust that the 
source and mode of supply of water to the 
metropolis will undergo re-investigation, and 
that it may be conceived in the most compre- 
hensive manner. 

It is universally admitted that for the future 
the source must be constant and at high pres- 
sure, 

As regards the source, public opinion seems 
to be to a great extent in favour of the Board 
of Health scheme, for collecting rain-water 
issuing from the Surrey sands, which is purer, 
softer, consequently productive of economy 
in domestic use, and capable of being obtained 
more constantly and abundantly than from any 
of the other water-bearing strata around 


proceed with their Bill for the better supply of | London. Yet, in spite of this favourable ver- 
water to the metropolis this session. We can-| dict, we think due provision should be made 
not say that we regret the decision ; for, look- | against contingencies, and that rival schemes 


ing at the scheme as a whole, it lacked that | oe hr — 
comprehensiveness which is so much to be|, /rovincial towns of less wealth, means, and 
desired in sanitary measures, and was by far | !Mportance than London have already led the 
| too costly. Its promoters were not sufficiently | Way, and supplied their inhabitants with water 
|careful of the health and well-being of the | of a refreshing and pellucid character, scarcely 
consumers ; that is to say, the two millions | be Neng ois by those who are con- 
pt — ne human gerne oe ars presi Bd har nB — pomae a 
ondon, to whom good water ts denied, an wn, and stored up for days 
who are even stinted in the quantity of liquid | fermenting till its loathsomeness is sbeedees. 
fer which it the interest of these corporate tenfold by the i Sa *, things of im- 
| bodies to supply. pure natures and disgusting forms. Why 
With the character and general features of | Should we hesitate to follow their examples, 
| Government measures, our readers are suffi- and avail ourselves of their experience to sur- 
| reed well acquainted to — oe a — a _ of an Bolton, 
of them unnecessary; and they will doubtless | , Stockport, Paisiey, and other towns are 
readily concur in the belief, or at least hope, | supplied with soft water derived from rainfall 
that its postponement will lead to the omission | eceived on gathering grounds situate at a 
of “ ——— aes and the substitu- | rn and — from = influence of 
‘tion for them of others more consonant with | 89° or dirt; or from springs that deliver the 
‘the feelings of the population, and better | Fainfall, received on;remote a eth grounds, 
| adapted to their wants. /in a pure and cool state in the vicinity of the 











° : gy | This delay, therefore, will permit | cities, 
have done much to improve the British school time being pl to the ca Ma al 


The same, if not greater, facilities are at the 
various schemes and suggestions put forth by | command of Londoners. Within some twenty- 
private parties, and allow of any useful features | five miles of our city are the Farnham 9 
they present being engrafted on the original | Which every twenty-four hours yield 51,375,000 


f Se 
Fy mang tay -t% |measure. Indeed, we see no just or valid gallons of water, “ of primitive purity, perfect 
too dear. The glorious temple the - y | Teason why the whole should not be entirely | 48 to aeration, of grateful temperature (about 

P y adorned | recast, fifty degrees), brilliant in colour, and soft 


was wantonly mutilated : the statues themselves 
can no longer be contemplated as the genius 





of Phidias designed: no longer forming the = agents of water companies, forced the 


adornment of a great architectural whole; no, warmly combatted 


The great obstacles that have been raised by 





almost as distilled water.” 
the sewage waters of the Thames, in some 


And yet we drink 


* Many of the opinions expressed in this paper were | cases unfiltered, and the scarcely less impure 
by some who were present, 


waters of the New River and Lea! 
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Not only do we desire to see fountains send 
forth their cool and limpid streams uninter- 
ruptedly ; but, also, at short intervals through- 
out the entire length of our streets and alleys, 
we should wish to see erected and connected 
with the mains, instead of the present fire- 
plugs,—stand-cocks, which might be cast with 
an ornamental appearance. These stand-cocks, 
or a certain proportion of them, should be 
supplied with flexible hoses, the extremities of 
which should he capable of being fitted with 
delivery-nozzles onl Spreaders, according as it 
might be required to direct streams of water 
upon a burning building, or to water or wash 
the streets. If these arrangements were 
adopted, and every policeman on duty provided 
with a key to the stand-cocks, as is the case at 
Liverpool, the risk of destruction of property 
by fire would be greatly diminished, and the 
rates of insurance ought to decrease propor- 
tionately. But, supposing the insurance com- 

anies refused to ma their rates, as it has 
n publicly stated they would, nothing could 

be easier than for the inhabitants to establish 
an office for that purpose on the mutual prin- 
ciple. A large shipowner, we have heard, finds 
it more profitable to risk the loss of one vessel 


annually than to insure his whole fleet of mer- | 


chantmen. The saving in insurance rates is 
not the only economy the carrying out of this 
system would effect. The watering and 
cleansing of streets constitute a heavy tax 


been adopted conventionally by the most emi- 
nent engineers, as a standard for tensile strain 
ever since, assuming one-half of it, or 14? tons, 
as a measure of the force to which a bar of 
iron may be constantly subjected if drawn in 
the direction of its length. 

Now, in the case of a cable link with 
straight sides, the direction of the strain 
may, for all practical purposes, be considered 
as nearly coincident with the fibres of the 
metal ; and admitting this, the strain, or rather | 
the force of resistance, will be directly pro- | 
portional to the number of fibres in the trans- | 
verse section. 

Thus, if the sectional area be equal to two | 
square inches, the constant straining force to | 
which the metal may be exposed is 294 tons, | 
or 59 tons to produce fracture; the half of 
this being what was found to rupture a bar of 
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thing unsupported by the chapter and verse of 
example: the medical practitioner, anatomist 
though he be, urges sanitary improvements 
utterly irreconcilable with stability or conve. 
nience; whilst the manufacturer thinks that 
four walls of bright-red brick, with holes fox 
windows—“ just like my new mill’”’—is exactly 
the thing required. 

When these gentlemen meet together, with 
some six or eight others equally qualified, and 
agree “ after a division” to certain conditions, 
the advertisements are issued; and on the 
appointed day the designs are sent in. 
In the course of a few hours (where as 
many weeks would be too brief a season) a 
selection is made: the minority find their 
position strengthened by one or two of the 
designs submitted : some waverers, or absentees 
from previous meetings, are won over; and a 


one square inch of section: therefore, admit-| selection is maae greatly at variance with the 
ting the strain on a link of the cable to be conditions prescribed by this same committee! 
similar to that on a straight bar where every | Perhaps it will be said that the reference to a 
fibre is equally strained, a link of {ths of an/ professional umpire, and the public exhibition 
inch in diameter will show a practical resist-| of the designs, will provide security against 
ing of such frauds—to designate them from their 

3X 4X + x 0°7854==8'87 tons, effects, and not from the intentions of either 
‘the weight which a bar of one-inch area of Committee or competitor: yet, in a case which 
section will bear with safety, the metal being Came under my own knowledge, the designs 
of a medium quality: this in round numbers | ¥¢fe exhibited, and the committee did consult 
| may be taken at nine tons. |a surveyor, of high provincial repute, before 


With regard to the link of an oval form with | making a selection ; and their ultimate award 


a stud in the middle, it cannot be so strong ‘4S supported by his opinions. Having sub- 





upon the parishes at present, but with high | theoretically as the one without it; for it is Sequent misgivings that the cost of execution 
service and stand-cocks fitted with flexible! manifest that the stud, besides increasing the WOuld greatly exceed the proposed outlay, the 


hoses, as before explained, no horses and carts 
need be employed, while even fewer hands 
would be required for watering as often as 
might be deemed necessary. Indeed, we see 
no reason why the police should not be em- | 
ployed in this duty. The cleansing the paved 
streets would also be rendered less laborious | 
and less costly than at present, by washing | 
them down every morning instead of sweeping | 
up the dirt and carting it away. 


Some useful information upon these three 
heads—the economy in insurance rates, water- 
ing, and cleansing streets—might be obtained 
from Boston, in the United States of North 
America, and we certainly think that the pro- 
moters of the Bill would do well to provide 


themselves with accurate data obtained from also by what rule they calculate the strength of an 


this source before they proceed further in the 
matter. 








ON THE FORM AND POWER OF CHAIN 
CABLE LINKS FOR CRANES, &c. 
Tue form inevitably assumed by the oval- 
shaped link in common use when overstrained, 
might, one would think, have not only sug- 


working drawings and specification were sub- 
mitted to the same surveyor, and were declared 
by him to be complete and satisfactory: the 
contracts were entered into, and the actual cost 


weight of the chain very considerably, acts as_ 
|atransverse lever on the fibres of the metal, 
|which being compounded with the tensile) 
| strain, must in some measure operate to in- | 


crease the effect; for a strain that is partly | 
tensile and partly transverse must be more | 
efficacious in producing rupture than one that | 
is purely tensile. 
The links at present in use are of two sorts : 

| in one case they are short and curved without 
'astud, and in the other they are of an oval 
form, with a stud in the middle, with a view no 

doubt of preventing the link from collapsing. | 

| Cable makers give a proof weight of thirteen | 
'tons for a 7 link ; but it would be advantageous | 
to know what quality of iron they employ, and | 


‘the link with a stud; for we maintain that) 
‘theoretically a body exposed to a compound 


| strain cannot resist it so effectually as it can | 


a simple. 








ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 


Ir would be but reasonable to require those 
'who affirm that competitions are useful and 


gested the idea of adopting that form, a+ | desirable, to enunciate the grounds for such 
initio, with unstrained fibres, adapted, a priori, | an opinion in a distinct form; but neither in 
in cementive integrity, to the pull @ posteriori public nor in private has it been my fortune to 
which was certain otherwise to tend at least, in | meet with any valid reasons in favour of the | 


exceeded the proposed outlay fully 65 per cent., 


| although a very important part of the stipulated 


accommodation was omitted. In this case, 
there is no doubt that part of the excess was 
‘occasioned by the intermeddling of individual 
|committee men, and by the committee, as a 
| body, sanctioning deviations from the contraet 
drawings ; but this would only account for a 
small portion of the excess, perhaps for 12 or 
15 per cent. 

I dissent from the analogy sometimes drawn 
between a competition in painting or sculpture, 
d one in architecture: in the former, the 
water-colour sketch, or the clay model, is almost 
a fac-simile in miniature of the completed 
work: even a cartoon is not more dissimilar 
‘than an engraving: but, to the uninitiated, 
|architectural drawings do not convey any 
| accurate notion even of the external appear- 
‘ance, much less of the minutiz of internal 
arrangement, which ought to be a subject of 
great consideration in a building that is in- 
tended to be of any utility: even perspective 
drawings are very imperfectly understood on 
*Change. Besides, it continually happens that 
committees, as well as individuals, materially 








every instance, to force it into the assumption 
of that well-set pulling shape, the flat sided; 
but have also, long ere now, made oval links, 
even cross studded and strengthened (?) ones, 
quite obsolete. All the more so, since our 
bridge-building engineers have almost of ne- 
cessity been led to adopt flat-sided links, albeit 
pretty long ones, and even our Admiralty a 
sort of medium between these and the right 
sort. Considerations such as these, we believe, 
led to the introduction of Price’s improved 
method, which simply consists in the substi- 
tution of the short straight-sided link for the 
oval. This link is constructed in such a way 
that every fibre of the metal must be equally 
strained in equal times. It is considered to 
be not only much stronger than the oval link 
chain, but lighter and more desirable in every 
way; besides which, it can neither kink nor 
foul. Regarding the comparative strength of 
such links, Mr. Turnbull makes the follow- 
ing remarks :— 


When Mr. Thomas Telford proposed the 
erection of the Menai Suspension Bridge, he 
performed numerous experiments on the ten- 
sile strength of malleable iron, by which he 
ascertained that the mean force required to 
produce rupture in a bar of one square inch 
sectional area, was equivalent to a dead weight 
of 294 tons, or 66,080 lbs. avoirdupois, exerted 
in the direction of the fibres; and this has 


system, and scarcely with any attempt to state 
them. But by their practice many of the 
| profession plainly declare that it is a good 
/custom, though some think the manner of 
| working it may be improved. I am of the 
/number of those who hold that it is utterly 
| inimical to the best interests both of the pro- 
_fession and the public; and with your permis- 
sion I will briefly state the grounds of my 
‘opinion, in the hope that some gentleman will 
| explain in what respect I, and others, err; and 


| how it is that competitions do, or can be made | 


to, aid in the advancement of architecture, 
and the advantage of the profession and the | 
public. 

First. The tribunal to whose judgment, 
the designs are submitted, is quite unfit for | 
performing the functions it has assumed. 
Building committees, for the most part, are 
‘composed of persons who know nothing of 
‘building operations: should it chance that 
| there is one amongst them, who has had the 
‘least experience, he is a quasi pope, and 
launches his infallible dictum in the usual 
papal and arbitrary manner. The other mem- | 
| bers will probably consist of a cotton-broker, | 


alter their first ideas, upon more mature con- 
sideration, and after the inspection of different 
designs ; and they see no dishonesty in making 
their selection under the guidance of their 
increased experience, instead of giving the 
premium, small though it be, to the architect 
who has adhered most closely to the instruc- 
tions originally laid down by themselves ; and 
then making an arrangement with him whose 
design is most in accordance with the experi- 
ence they have gained. 
In the preceding remarks I have supposed 
the committee to be influenced by a desire to 
act an honourable part, though they may 


‘manifest that wish in a strange way; but in 


how many cases are the selections notoriously 
made aw be the direction of private interest? 
Architects who engage habitually in the com- 
petition business, seem to have a code of 
morality and laws of honour peculiar to them- 
selves: some tell me that where they have 
succeeded it has been through mistaken iden- 
tity, or strong interest: one gentleman in- 
formed me that he never engaged in a compe- 
tition without first securing some friendly 
interest in the committee; and others, whilst 


who is a first-rate judge of Sea Island, or East- | they assume that their own success is entirely 
| India, but quite ignorant of the characteristic the result of individual merit, freely allow that 


differences between the Grecian and Gothic 
styles: another may be a lawyer, well versed 
in precedent, with a great distaste for every 


‘other cases have been decided through inter- 
‘ested motives. It may be that committees are 
| grievously wronged; that successful com 
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ors are maligned ; but the profession has, reconciled with the sanity of the professional | There is one abuse of gutta percha which 
or} mind? This question I cannot answer ; and we must not omit to notice, namely, the use of 


ently expressed gutta-percha clubs by a set of ferocious scoun- 
drels at Sheffield, who called themselves, with 
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petit 
and can have, no security for the competency 
faithfulness of a self-appointed and irrespon- 80, for these and reasons frequ 


sible tribunal. by others, do I abstain from a custom which I 
din the breach than satanic humour and devilry, the “ Gutta- 


Secondly, apart from the reasons implied consider is ‘‘ more honoure 

above, I conceive that competitions have a the observance,” and I shall be happy to form Percha Club.” Some of the members of this 

very degrading influence on professional men, another cipher after Mr. Oliver’s unit in his, reputable club were introduced to the police 

as they are generally games of hazard played | anti-competition league. _ magistrates on certain occasions in connection 
Joseru Bouton. | with the irregular transfer of property; but we 





with cogged dice or marked cards: where no | | 
tricks of this kind are adopted they are simple | ‘do not know whether they be still at Sheffield, 
lotteries. History has recorded many in- GUTTA PERCHA AND ITS “HALF- _ or whether they did not much more probably go 

MARROW,” INDIA-RUBBER. in due time to Van Demon’s Land to witness 


stances of the marvellous infatuation induced , 
by gambling of every kind; how lotteries or, Turse two singular Proteuses,—brother and _ the eclipse—of their “ gutta-percha club.” 
commercial manias influence all classes and sister, shall we call them, of one species?—are We have enumerated but a few of the uses, 
descriptions of men to engage in speculations ever assuming some new form or other of not already noted in our columns, to which 
of the wildest kinds for the chance of success, utility in the hands of those capable of turn- gutta percha has been more or less recently 
where the odds are greatly against the deluded ing their wondrous plastic capabilities to put; and although the varied uses of this 
victims of eager avarice. In a similar way dol account. One interesting recent use to which substance itself are limited by its limited quan- 
account for the support yielded to competitions | gutta percha has been put may be seen in the tity, we do not despair of the production of 
by so many of the profession; for I have never department of “machines in motion” (an something like it from substances more abun- 
yet met with a person out of the profession odd place for it), at the International Exhi- dant in quantity. Indeed, what we some time 
who did not wonder at the fatuous folly of bition. Gutta percha stereotypes, with gutta since noted as to an alleged discovery in Ame- 
architects in expending so much money, time, percha matrices, may there be seen, as well rica, of a method of dissolving and remoulding 
ae -waiateg on such precarious probabilities. as impressions of the stereotypes, printed leather itself, supports us in this idea; and so 
vet do we find this absurd practice of compe- on paper in the usual printers’ ink. The does another fact that we now recollect of, 
— —— all ranks of the profession, whole process, we should think, might be gone namely that chemists have found bitumen 
from the hoary gambler, who has grown grey through in a few minutes, by help of some under certain circumstances to yield a sub- 
in the career, to the articled pupil, confident artificial cooling agency, or within an hour stance very like caoutchouc. A word this to 
in the een resources of his virgin even without it. The matrix is just taken the wise of a wide-awake generation : and now, 
= , or Ihave heard of the master and by pressure from the block of types while the we will not be surprised, in consequence of it, 
— engaging in the same competition. sheet of gutta percha is hot and soft, and a soon to be able to announce the artificial and 
an u _ y,” it = be said, “ the practice sharp and fine impression it is quite capable of abundant production of a chéap and good 
— thus gained is useful, to the younger taking. When cold and hard, this stereotyping substitute for either gutta percha or india- 
yoo —" ena he believe, to a plate of gutta percha is ready to have a like rubber, or both.* 
et a a ree ee oubt, — impression, or reverse of itself, taken also, by Manifold as are the uses of India-rubber 
ee ee — 1 igh ertors, and pressure of a second soft and moist sheet of too, as weil as of gutta percha, we rather think 
ee securing false or exag- gutta percha on it; and this, when cold and that gutta percha has, of late, been taking the 
g effects in drawing ; but the detail of hard, is ready at once for the press plate or lead ; but no harlequin and pantaloon ever 
— perfection of arrangement, interior cylinder. ‘The specimens of printing from followed in the wake of each other more dili- 
—— pCR pee 8g a are | letters and engravings thus formed are as gently in magical transformations than do these 
rn posi ce a — y the mere sharp as if taken in metal, and the flexible two no less supple associates in transformations 
petitor : their value is too occult to nature of the substance admits of its being of a m ful and ; astonishi 
em at rr subst F its being a more useful and not less astonishingly 
peitipe 2 pa - show design; and, curved round a cylinder, to adapt the surface varied and protean order. The last new trans- 
equently, in his occasional successes, the more completely to the action of the cylinder mo rificatio f Indi bb 
competitor by profession fre tl PR ke . on  jpcminege a g oe een nappee 4 
son cmt, Sows te sama 4 oe printing machine. The gutta percha type is have heard of besides the bat-wings for human 
eed rene are . Fc ee roars to be very durable, and to possess use to be elsewhere noted in our columns, are 
music hall (the St George’s Hall my ees raga yc 7 yore re tT his te ia West aa ee 
he St. Mine - d even on glazed paper. This novel Westminster Review :— 
pool) has omitted to provide a situation for , application of gutta wend if it reali hh “ India-rub ra 
nade ets oe itu \ | , if it realise the ndia-rubber and gutta percha seem des- 
; ; , wherever it is placed, expectations of the inventor i tined t k ion 1 
dhs eapameedeaainen el ) sh , promises to be tined to make a revolution in the world. 
t ust necessarily have an important addition to ty hi St how li i 
peer re Re a i | ypographic art. Strange, how little the savages have done with 
EH Nae ' s| Arecent experiment at the Regent’s Canal them. For the elastic bow of yew an elastic 
effects, of being avaluable shows that gutta percha may | d tring of v i i i 
accessory, as it might have been made. Let me in submarine bl : ge ean BO Sena ae 
ask, was there ever a building erected from com- ration mw ee a ae ne oy a 
os : A ’ ) mile range, —a and precis es > hi , 
a drawings which was not remarkable “long range”? truly. A coil > atl 40 mile in hie fob. ‘ A nd mh go 
or some extraordinary omission in the aceom- in length, and completely coated ye is fob. . ._. And thus [by the vul- 
modation, or for some serious excess in the percha was laid 4 h tem seer ary re outhe eubctad skeatainl 
cost? I believe not, and think that such a at the rear of t ves ke of thet ox de — anaaberinnapc i wanilg a oentinte mgs vd 
result is accounted for by the supposition that Company in City, ae . O a icone ienunerte win er aghes Fa: rete 0 
as day-dreaming and reverie weaken the intel- length of wire ‘ew ‘ome e tau cha ee ‘- pe ee 
lect, and incapacitate it for grappling th t 8 ched to a galvanic this principle. The rebound of the elastic 
sisskedeiglinaliasamaiartie appieg oe mae Pe other was led into a gutta percha cord is made to compress air in a tube by 
merely general design is rete a a eas a —_ gunpowder, and sunk in the sudden action, and the air throws a bullet with 
building, and prevents its victims from doing the son aceon aa pro Rape oy —r force. There is another advan- 
justice to their conceptions whenever the op- and the electric inf ed, the powder exploded, tage attending this arrangement: a man can 
portunity is afforded for carrying them into without an pre sae oe the 40 miles pull with a force of about 60lbs. weight. If 
oe A much more masculine and vigo- casinent “t is te rs gett ane This — — cord be equal to 60lbs., and he 
nous character of mind would be cultivated if presence of Lieut Ward RA met Ne Ne en ene 
young architects would be content to continue by order of Sir John Bur -A., who attended sion at twenty efforts, he will have a force of 
— some few years longer;—if they General of wii the Inspector 1,200]bs. to discharge at one effort. This 
— dextend the range of their experience by The probable utilit . principle is now applied to harpoon guns with 
evoting more time to study, and less in fare is curious] ahem ie a ee oan ne ewe nny ae 
attempts to practise;—and if they would way, that oid f th need by the fact, by the to noise, as when powder is used.” 
familiarise themselves with practical details French if we casinos danas ace enh] Betray saad cnraencripe = 4 
c eae vias ’ Ti i Siv i 
ommon-place though they appear, by acting to have got ball-proof bos. ) “8 actually said offensive weapons for warfare, if gutta percha, 
as clerks of works on various buildings ; proof gutta percha breastlets— in breastlets, or in lining fortification-walls, be 
Sectbaien H idings. waistcoats—or whatever they may | a-l i : 
penne — history of the profession be from which balls drop a lik Paticy yl Naiman tenet tec 
isplayed, I fear it would exhibit a woful li ! 11; of ttke mere bail- 
sianican tohtls eke nineties woful list stones! so that ultimately the honest cobbler’s | Pe 
fen es wasting their ener- idea that f. aes 
10m we fruitless competitions,—wrecking their cannon Sayed orang “es Te eat nieces Comma 
gay convoy of rich hopes on barren disappoint- them with leather,” et a ae eeceted sculptor af Tania, $0 te eam Saas 
ment. ; er,” may at least be realised ceived orders from the G i r f 
Thirdly, the eagerness with whi ; some day in gutta percha. ‘marble busts of evi Pren cs = 
rush into os with which architects| In mining, too, as well as in warfare, i usts of Admirals de Rigny and Cod- 
» competitions tends to depri ily i Sieeess pecbertespathensgery Roe 
profession of respectful considerati — the daily increasing, as the experiment just noticed ~* Natwso, ——— 
on from the may itself show. Buckets for descent and o “ature, says the Atheneum, in » hopefal spirit like our 


public. If the usual se : 
: § s ale of profession . . wn, asto ‘ th y . “ae 
. ‘ é al re- ascent in mi , 1ings to be found out,” is not exhausted. 
oe wre 18 excessive, let it be lined bauelabs _ are also made of gutta percha, hoe her fertile bosom there may be thousands of sub- 
yut if it is only fair and reasonable ‘ Bias vi that a gutta percha tube has prac Ae geo as precious as the only recently found 
public be expected to think so, when can the lately been placed in a colliery in Wales, havi , most Se eetinke 0 doubt this, would be to repudiate the 
are willing 40 -work 50, when so many a shaft 400 feet deep, whereby ales, having most logical inference afforded by the whole history of the 
re willing to work for the mere chance of from th » whereby a whisper, either | secetable foot eran cxeepted, nearly all our staples in 
obtaining a gratuity much less than ~ a the bottom or top, is said to be instantly | 5 getable food are of comparatively modern discovery. 
b 2 ° ‘28 ‘ . Bucy as ong exist i " ~often 

charge each would be 1e heard: a whistle calls attention, and then fol- °° Sugar, and Potatoes. Who shall sy being py 


, entitled to claim w 
he specially consulted? In w were lows the message. A great source of mischief more nutritious plant than the sugar-cane, s wee 
Support of architectural com 








hat way i 
s the m 5 . the potato, a > 
satisbaiaty to be nap 0 00 by a safe and expeditious ne ove ay wealth lies paint Manin an i a. 
m mmunication, ened nan bene the true divining rod of organised action 
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RESTORATIONS AT STOW CHURCH, | This date might, in conjunction with the | doorway, in which was probably placed a figure 
_ LINCOLNSHIRE. marks of fire found on the only remaining of the Virgin, in whose name the church is 
At a meeting of the Yorkshire and Lincoln-| portion of the original cathedral, lead to a| dedicated. Other comparative novelties might 
shire architectural societies held on the 17th! probable conjecture as to the cause of the long | be enumerated, but let these suffice to show 
ult. at Ripon, the Rev. George Atkinson read a} vacancy, viz., the destruction of the city and | that English churchmen, while they feel it one 
aoe (amongst various others) “ On the | church by the Danes. He observed that the | of their highest duties, one of their happiest 
estorations in Progress at Stow Church,” of! peculiar interest attaching to the transept of | privileges, to aid in preserving, and restoring 
which he is the incumbent. Stow church, arose from its being the only | where needful, the sacred and venerable struc- 
The chureh of St. Mary, at Stow, in Lind-|example now remaining of what a Saxon tures which our forefathers in the faith erected, 
sey, a village situated about ten miles north-| church of the largest class was; and certainly have yet cause, in the midst of all our admira- 
west from Lincoln, though of considerable | it was calculated to give a much more exalted tion of their wonderful beauty, to love and be 
local fame, has not, until within a very few|idea of the handywork of our Saxon fore- satisfied with their own pure and simple worship 
years past, been much known to persons at aj fathers than they had commonly had credit as it has been reformed, in which, if they are 
distance. Besides the extreme singularity of | for. What the original nave was in length or less like to the later, they are all the more like 
its structure and general appearance, which | general structure, there were no means of tothe earlier Church of England, as to the pure 
could not fail to attract attention from all| determining ; but from the traces of the founda- and primitive state of the Church universal 
passers by, the uniform tradition prevailing | tions of the side walls, where they joined the | itself. 
all the country round, from time immemorial, | transepts, it must have been twice the width of | ————_= 
that “ Stow Church is the mother of Lincoln! the present Norman nave, or more than fifty CALCULATING MACHINES 
Minster,” where the bishop had his seat before | feet, and consequently must have had arcades|' yy, p hee fale “ie 
it was removed to Lincoln, invested the site of and side walls. He next adverted to the |; 5 We le — . wey herp - 
the structure itself with considerable interest, | chancel, the part at present undergoing restora- are eh Rit wed a I met were ie 
and the revival, which has so happily taken | tion, and which, therefore, formed more pro- Se aie + red ne ne 
place, of knowledge and taste in regard espe-| perly the subject of the present paper. The e saa . a it ype pe ded be , = 
cially to ecclesiastical architecture and anti-| whole of the original work above ground has poner : ma , Their ols rt me - 
quities, promoted and directed as it has been been destroyed, but in the preparations for a | Se vet iby ron a Eom a 
by institutions like the Architectural Societies | repair of the foundations of the present ts bic ey Pye fe myn te ed yore 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, has latterly! Norman chance] some discoveries were made pie ‘die, — Ce Dene Nr oA ws te 
added much to the interest which had been in respect to the ground plan of the original ata ag h ile — i the Bank of 
felt in this remarkable monument of ancient/choir. These Mr. Atkinson minutely de-| md d be yt * City friends. re ‘n th, 
piety. Stow church is of the cross form, with- | scribed, and also the use which had been made con Cot poy t. “sac “. v 8 P. li h 
out aisles, and having a central tower. Its of them in determining upon the plan of re-| 7 ne re fel whe stive of We wotiiag e 
interior dimensions are, in round numbers, | storation. The grand feature of this work was sa Nig _ “Wait = gaa agen Iti 
150 feet in length from east to west; of tran-| the restoration of the original stone vaulting, ated . agate rer ie : a i “ 
sept, from north to south, 82 feet; breadth of which was now far advanced. The prospect | P va ny Angry ne +e a «fem fa * 
nave, 27 feet; of chancel, 24 feet; of transept, of seeing the vaulting restored at all was no pet As, — th rhe = s ry oa tiny th 
23 feet; height of side walls, about 33 feet.| little thing, but to see again the very same’ ma Ay magn th yar pa ited eulnn cn 
On a first glance a practised eye would be! design in all respects, when neither memory | toatl ay Th 2 hin yore the inventor 
led to pronounce it wholly a Norman church, | nor tradition of what it had been, or in- pa eyo Pry commen eee 
with some insertions of pointed windows, and | deed whether it had been, survived, appeared the si % rape pe ote > toilet being about 
the substitution of a perpendicular tower for | quite beyond all hope, and yet this was actually j¢ jn os b a oat abo 4 6 ince hich The 
the original one. Its eastern and western por- | to be seen in the restoration. The only par- | cutie v yp hanism re it ne three rows of 
tions would, on closer examination, con- ticular in which they were left to conjecture ei “a The oat i er row pet se 
firm the impression, exhibiting, as they are was as to what had been the arrangement of ‘aiieené nants oe id YR Ne second ci 
found to do, the usual features of that) the several patterns as to order of place in the| ,,; — . "tae 
peat, ¢ | third, containing seven figures each, moveable. 
style. After referring to the general character | groining. Here they could have no guide,/ Pye words addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
and aspect of the nave and chancel, Mr. but the principle on which they had been | tion and division are engraved on a Sonal 
Atkinson drew attention to the transept of the | arranged, as suggested by Mr. Pearson, the! .isoular ring to the right ser underneath is a 
church, which was found to differ very re-| architect, was such as would, Mr. Atkinson | head whiee nant ra neinted to whichever 
markably in its constructive features, as it did | thought, commend itself to all as probably the | (poration is to be iE vesee The figures 
in other respects, from the other two portions. | original one, viz., that they should be placed bein sonnel pe kin a ont le Coane 4 
He described the structural differences which in the order of their richness, the richest being handle * py iven it the o Slate is per- 
led to the conclusion that the transept of this | nearest the east end. There is one thing, said! py ned at pro pe 1. be mes re The pea 
church exhibits an earlier and a later Saxon.| the rev. gentleman in conclusion, which this |: “ti ae re 
/ ‘ singular power of the instrument is that if a 
During the meeting of the Archeological very ancient structure has often brought to ew b ly stated, as, for instance, a 
Institute at Lincoln, in the summer of 1848, a|my mind most strongly, and it will not, [| eee oe erent) for « See 
- ’ J Bty> Ot, * | greater number being placed for subtraction 
visit was made to the church by a large party trust, appear to you otherwise than as it does | fon, 9 lesser, it detects the error, and the 
of its members. Most of those who had not| to me, well calculated to confirm us in our) ying: - the dis- 
i : : | ging of a small bell announces the dis 
seen it before, came with a strong presentiment | attachment to the Reformed Church of Eng-| .oce-~ The inventor has exhibited its powers 
that they would find it to be nothing more land,—I mean the testimony which it affords | ;,, Bite Prince Albert, and several per- 
than early Norman, but they were satisfied, to the simplicity of the ritual of our church in| .4,, of distinction per the experiments of 
after careful examination, that the transept | those early times, compared with what it had) prigay are said to have seemed quite satisfac- 
had formeda portion of a Saxon church, and that | gradually become for some ages before the | ton the very competent judges who had 
of a much larger class than any other of which | Reformation. We can admire the beauty of | pr Bee Aa ro i cst them. The inventor 
the remains now exist. This visit proved the|many of those features which were subse-| 41.5 exhibited a curious machine for ascertain- 
happy occasion of giving practical effect to the quently introduced into our churches, but if ;.. py weighing the fineness of gold or silver. 
wish which had long been felt in many quar- any object to us, as a defect, that our present Ths Aa he admired, but it is to be 
ters that an effort should be made to com- ritual does not require, scarcely admits of, the | submitted to further and nent severe test. 
mence the restoration of this venerable struc- | use of these things, we have in the structure p64, machines are, to say the least, extremely 
ture. Earl Brownlow, the lord lieutenant of | to which I have invited your attention a ready | cutious. end have toon s wardell with a silver 
the county, president that year of the|and surely an efficient answer that they were |. oa] by the Russian Government. 
Archeological Institute, in conjunction with | equally unknown to our Saxon, and even to our | y 
the bishop of the diocese and other eminent | early Norman predecessors in the Church of | 
persons, set on foot a subscription, the pro- | England. Some of these developments, as I may | 
ceeds of which, together with the contributions | be permitted to call them, appear never to have 
of the tithe-owners, are now being expended foundadmission here at all: of the absence of the | ’ owt a 
on the restoration of the chancel, and it is to/ rest originally, as well as of the after introduc- | terrace, slightly inclined, to facilitate the drain- 
be hoped that the means will eventually be | tion of some of them, several parts of the fabric | ing off of rain water. They are covered with 
found for putting the whole fabric into a sound | bear witness. For instamce, in the jambs of | whitewash, with the exception of some borders, 
state. Mr. Atkinson showed that the his-|the side windows, north and south, of thealtar and the frameworks of the doors and windows, 
torical notices of Stow church which have | space, there was a fracture and displacement | which are painted red or yellow. The reformed 
been handed down strongly confirm the above | of the mouldings exactly in the same place in| Buddhists are particularly fond of these two 
conclusions, grounded on structural evidences | each, occasioned, doubtless, by the insertion of | colours : they are, so to speak, sacred in their 
only. He connected the church with thea cross beam to support one of the lofty wood | eyes, and they call them Lama colours. The 
bishoprick of Lindsey, or Sidnacester, and | canopies which are often reared over the altar | inhabitants of Lassa, having the custom of 
glanced at the history of that see, which was |in Roman Catholicchurches. The Saxon piers | painting their houses every year, they are 
founded in the year 678. Of the time or of the eastern tower arch are to be seen cut | usually very clean, and always look as if newly 
the cause of its extinction, there was no/and channelled to allow of the insertion of the built ; but the insides are far from being in 
express record. William of Malmesbury, | beams of a rood loft, and a winding staircase harmony with the fair appearance of the outside. 
who wrote about the middle of the twelfth | actually mined out through the north-east pier ‘The apartments are dirty, smoky, strong-smell- 
century, confesses that he had not been able to | to afford access to it. A small recess within ing,and encumbered with furniture and utensils, 
ascertain by what means it perished. How-| the church, near the north door of the nave, | thrown here and there in disgusting disorder. 
ever, it appeared that the see of Sidnacester | probably contained a holy water stoup, but its The Thibetan habitations are, In fact, nothing 
was united to that of Dorchester, Oxon, in| pointed arch marks its late origin; so likewise | more than great whited sepulchres.—HHuc’s 
949, after it had been vacant eighty years.| does the arch of a niche outside the western | Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, 











Tue Dwecumncs or THE THIBETAN 
Caprrau.—The houses of Lassa are generally 
large, of many stories, and terminated with a 
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METAL GATES IN NEW SCREEN, FLY CATHEDRAL. 
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METAL CATR, ELE: CARRIO Ee A Brince oF BAskeT-work.—The bridge | ket-work are kept in their places by heavy 

In accordance with our promise, we now | 2CTOSS the Zab at Lizan is of basket-work, | Stones heaped upon them. Animals as well 
give an enlarged view of the b tes in the | Stakes are firmly fastened together with twigs, | as men, are able to cross over this frail struc- 
es 8 F Sno DFAS gates nthe | forming a long hurdle, reaching from one side | ture, which swings to and fro, and seems ready 
new chancel-screen at Ely Cathedral.* | of the river to the other. The two ends are | to give way at every step. These bridges are 
| laid upon beams, resting upon piers on the | of frequent occurrence in the Tiyria moun- 
* See p, 450, ante, opposite banks. Both the beams of the bas- | tains,—Layard’s Nineveh. 
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THE MAYOR’S CHAPEL, BRISTOL.* 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


| trustees of the suspension bridge undertaking 


East Kent Workhouse.—The guardians being | and Mr. Brunel, as to the probability of its 


dissatisfied with the manner in which the con- 
tractors have built the new workhouse, Mr. 
Fowler having been asked to report on the 
subject has done so, and after pointing out 
various incidental defects as to pointing, &c., 
and some others, he says,—“I think it right 
to observe that there were no proper working- 


drawings to show the various details of the | 


construction, so as to insure a correct execu- 
tion of the work. The only drawings were 
those upon which the contract was founded, 
and they are at the small scale of inch to 10 
feet: also very few dimensions are figured 
upon them. The specification is very copious, 
but not clear or exact in many important par- 


| long-promised completion, when Mr. B. under- 
took to provide 3,000/. to defray their existing 
liabilities, and to provide a person to complete 
ithe bridge, retaining the tolls of the work 
|when finished, to repay the additional cost. 
| The proposition is still in abeyance, owing to 
|a difference of about 5001. 

Chester.—Some workmen employed in 
| digging a cellar near the Exchange, says the 
local Courant, have exposed several large 
blocks of stone at the depth of eight feet, and 
among them one with an ancient inscription, 
which induced the proprietor to preserve it. 
It was sent to the rectory of St. Mary’s, and 
turned out to be a portion of an altar, with a 


ticulars. It further appears that no clerk of legend in Greek characters, which described 


the works was employed to superintend the 
erection of the buildings, as contemplated and 
provided for in the conditions annexed to the 
specification. Under all these circumstances 
it may be fairly presumed that many of the 
defects are owing to a want of superintendence, 
rather than any intention of the builders to 
save expense in materials or labour. That 
although the contractors are not thereby exo- 
nerated from the due fulfilment of their con- 
tract, yet it may be worthy the consideration 
of the guardians, that so far as they have 
failed to make use of the proper and cus- 
tomary means to protect their own interests, 
they have not so good a ground for penal pro- 
ceedings against the builders, should such be 
contemplated.” The reporter also says,—“* With 
respect to the instructions of the board on the 
10th of June that I should report upon the 
comparative values of the works as they are, 
and as they ought to have been executed, I beg 
to say, that if the builders be allowed (as | 
have suggested) to reinstate all such defects as 
can be made good, there will be very little 
matter to which such valuation can apply 
excepting the brickwork ; and I do not see 
how the extent of the defects in the internal 
construction of the walls, &c., can be ascer-| 


it as having been dedicated to certain genii 
and preservers of man, by one Hermogenes, 
a physician, who seems to have exercised his 
profession in the Roman army at Chester, as 
there were several tiles near it stamped with 
the well-known mark of the 20th Legion, 
L. XX. VV. 

Manchester.—For some time past workmen 
have been employed in building a wall fronting 
the dyeworks of Mr. Owen at the bottom of 
Medlock-street. The wall was being erected 
on some arches which formed part of the dye- 
works, and on Wednesday one of the workmen 
discovered symptoms of weakness and decay 
in one of the arches, and in a few hours after 
both arches fell in. Messrs. Howard and 
Atkinson, of St. Mary’s-street, have presented 
to the Peel’s-park Library and Museum a 
fountain, as an ornament to the library room. 
The fountain is about 4 feet high, and consists 

of a square grey granite vase, the pedestal and 

the column which support the basin being 
ornamental metalwork, of a floral pattern, 
| painted in imitation of scagliola. The fountain 
is self-acting. 

Preston.—The local Board of Health, it 
appears, have lately appointed a committee to 
obtain a better and cheaper supply of water to 





tained and estimated, unless by cutting into the town. Should the company demnr to the 


every part, more or less, to disclose the actual 
state and condition; a process which would 
be attended with great inconvenience, probably 
much beyond the amountat issue. That after 
all it would only be an ex-parte proceeding, 
and not binding or conclusive; therefore | 


terms of the committee, the latter, says the 
local Guardian, will at once proceed to call in 
an inspector under the Health of Towns Act, 
as a first step to placing the supply of water 
in the hands of the local board. The attention 
of the local board is now also being directed 


would recommend as the preferable course, to the gas monopoly. 


that if there be any dispute on this point, it 
should be at once referred to arbitration.” 

Dover.—The local Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany have given notice that, for the purpose of 
facilitating the more general use of gas in 
private houses, shops, &c., they have reduced 
their price to all who burn by meter, so that, 
deducting ten per cent. for prompt payment, 
the net price will be 6s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
A correspondent of the Dover Chronicle throws 
great discredit on the meters in use. 

Ventnor.—Since the erection of the espla- 
nade, which is 1,000 feet in length, the realiza- 
tion of a pier and harbour at Ventnor has 
become a popular subject, and there are pro- 
jects on the tapis for either a floating break- 
water or fixed works. 

Newport.—A new gas company have com- 
menced preparations in the Marsh for the 
erection of their manufactory, the plans of 
which have been open for public inspection. 
We understand, says a Hampshire contem- 
porary, that Mr. T. W. Stratton, architect, has 

een appointed to the office of surveyor, and 
that Messrs. Fox and Henderson are the suc- 
cessful contractors for the iron work. The 
whole of the works are to be finished and in 
operation by the Ist of January, 1852, and the 
public lamps lighted and tested, the contractor 
having engaged to furnish a pure and efficient 
supplv, the quantity and quality to be un- 
exceptionable, and its brilliancy to be sufficient 
to enable the leader of a newspaper to be read 
at 15 feet distance. It is said to be Sir William 
Hilary who has agreed to light the town with 
140 lamps of superior gas all the year round 
for 280/., while the present company has been 
charging 264/. for lighting eighty lamps but 
eight months in the year. 

Clifton.—A communication, says the Glou- 


Bolton.—Some of the local poor-law guard- 
ians, backed by a poor-law inspector, propose 
to have a new workhouse erected for the whole 
of the Bolton Union. The infirmary, too, is 
said to be much in want of enlargement, 
which is advocated in the local Chronicle. 

Leeds.—The committee of the Leeds Gas 
Companies have determined that from the 
commencement of the current half-year the 
price of gas should be reduced from 4s. 6d. 
to 4s. per thousand cubic feet, with the usual 
scale of discounts to large consumers. In the 
circular just issued, announcing this reduction, 
they also inform their customers that any sur- 
plus beyond the dividends, as limited by Act 
of Parliament, will be applied to a further 
reduction in the price. It would be well for 
all other companies to take an example by 
enlightened enterprise such as this. Had this 
been the rule in place of the exception from 
the commencement, there would have been no 
agitation for cheap and good gas ; as, to insist 
on willing and reasonable, as well as far-seeing, 
companies such as these seem to be, reducing 
their price at once or precipitately to the mini- 
mum, would be most unreasonable. 

Huddersfield.—There is a stir here at present 
in extending the town, knocking down obsta- 
cles in the way, and effecting general street 
improvements. ' 

Filey.—The spirit of improvement is here 
also at work, as indeed it has been for some 
years; but since last season the movement has 
been increased by the completion of a very ex- 
tensive promenade and pleasure grounds, which 
have been laid out in front of the crescent by 
Mr. J. W. Unett: a number of first-class 
houses have also been erected, and other im- 
provements made. 

Edinburgh.—It appears that notwithstand- 


cester Chronicle, took place lately between the ing the outcry about the removal of an ancient | 


landmark, John Knox’s house, and the offers 
to restore it, the building is still in so tottering 
and dangerous a condition as to require that 
a portion of it should be immediately pulled 
down. 

Miscellaneous. —'The new waterworks at 
Pontypool are nearly completed. Ring- 
wood, near Romsey, is about to be lighted with 
gas. The Worcester New Gasiight Com- 
pany have recently reported a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. for the last half-year. 














CHURCHES, CHAPELS, AND SCHOOLS. 


Gwensylth, near Wrerham.— The new 
church here was consecrated on Friday, the 
25th ult., by the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The site was the gift of the Rev. Robert Wick- 
ham, vicar of the parish (Gresford). The 
church is in the Early English style, and con- 
sists of nave, 66 feet by 30 feet; chancel, 24 
feet by 17 feet; south porch, 11 feet by 9 feet ; 
vestry, 13 feet by 13 feet, at the angle formed 
by the east wall of nave and the north wall 
of chancel, over which is a tower and broach 
spire, 100 feet high, surmounted by a vane. It 
will accommodate 400 persons. The roofs 
are open timbered deal, and stained dark 
oak, the principals springing from carved 
stone corbels 7 feet below the level of inner 
wall-plate. The benches are open, with 
sloping backs and moulded stall-ends: they 
are deal varnished, but not stained. The 
doors, altar-rails, and communion-table are of 
Riga oak: the floors are English oak: the 
pulpit, reading-desk, and font are of Caen 
stone, of very chaste designs: the reredos is 
also of stone. The east window, the gift of 
Mrs. Williams, of Gwensylth Park ; and the 
south chancel window, the gift of Thomas Pen- 
son, Esq., of Gwensylth Hills, are by Wailes, 
of Newcastle. The designs were furnished 
by Mr. Thomas Penson, architect, and carved 
by Mr. Ebenezer Thomas, at a cost of 2,300/. 

Barnweil.—The chancel of the church of 
St. Andrew has recently undergone a partial 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, architect. We are indebted to the 
Northampton Herald for the following par- 
ticulars :—The east window, which is of con- 
siderable size (containing now 135 superficial 
feet of glass), was half blocked up with stone 
panelling: the remainder was glazed with 
square panes of common glass, between four 
crossed mullions, all tracery in the head of the 
windows having vanished. The side window 
of the chancel being perpendicular in style, it 
was deemed advisable to insert a perpendicular 
window in the east end, of the full size, the 
stone-work of which has been executed by Mr. 
Rippiner, of Oundle. The tracery is copied 
exactly from that which still exists in the 
window of the chancel of the ruined church of 
Barnwell All Saints, the adjoining parish. It 
has been filled with Powell’s quarried glass, 
surrounded by a narrow blue border. Below 
the windew a moulding has been carried 
across the whole east wall, and a reredos of 
tiles, manufactured by Messrs. Minton, has 
been erected. The border of these tilesis blue 
and white. Proceeding westward, the chancel 
was blocked up by two pews, higher even than 
those which still yemain in the nave. These 
have been replaced by carved seats, placed 
stallwise along the walls on each side. The 
carpentering was done by Mr. Gann, of 
Oundle. The more elaborate parts of the 
carving were executed in London by Mr. 
Mitchell. Much remains to be done. 

Hartwell.—A new church was to be con- 
secrated here on the 8th inst. The old chapel 
was in a most ruinous state. The new church 
is after a design by Messrs. Vickers and 
Hugal. The building was so far under the 
direction of the Architectural Society that, at 
their suggestion, the style of the old chapel 

/was preserved, even the pillars being moved 
into the new church. There is still a deficiency 
, in the funds. 
Hawnes (Bedford).—The re-opening of 
Hawnes church is announced by the Bedford 
| Times to have taken place on 17th ult. Phis 
‘edifice consisted before of a chancel, nave, 
‘and south aisle, with a tower at the west end. 
A new aisle has now been added on the north 
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side, corresponding with the other. Beyond the | ings between the two passages leading to the | berg: the superstructure, forming a square 


new aisle is a chantry, running parallel with | churchyard, — a a, mys ee preg Br engeter’ re, pines 
ancel, and separated by some plain|improvement to the town at large; j s len, j , 
vet Thus the wn the coe meeting pledges itself to use its best exertions oo oe : ye wana hes Bag 
side is new; and on’ the south, the walls|to carry out that object. ; which = nye 0 ; on tel pred 
have been under-pinned and cased through-| Wigan.—A monument to a local celebrity | by erin ae cnbde Of cee ‘vihitie Wid 
out, and in many places entirely rebuilt, espe- | has been placed in the parish church, It is in 7 a vo + diameter The plan of the mona- 
cially the porch; while the arrangement and | the perpendicular style of Gothic architecture, | of 13 | “ mason of the king, M. Starck. 
disposition of the windows are also new. These | about 9 feet high, and is placed in a recess — ’ ‘ - she Valv-ef Albano eink 
latter exhibit in a modified degree a — sents — oe oa. ron beep A bridge of ‘cousiitable architectural merit is 
which forms a characteristic in the Middle tween the Walmsley chap poder. ted over the vale between Albano 
Pointed style, of which Hawnes church is/|the tower. It is of Caen stone, and ornamented | now being erec o n ; 
supposed to have been an early specimen, and pe egg ey ager peasy eee | ead ee, = Ni Fc 
in conformity with which its present restora- | details. e back of the recess J Ad d is intended for avoiding the very 
s been carried on, under the direction lieved by ornaments of diaper pattern in poly- | in 1846, and is inten 
Of Mr. Woodyer, of Guildford. At the east | chromy. oe designer was Mr. J. Gibbs, late pg posed oe noes bei int 
d, the original three-lighted window has) of Oxford. = dale. vie sists of 
read i laced by one of the same number name ne ec et rage ge me | eyo aie peta: ome 
f lights, but of more elaborate design: this’ first stone of the new church of St Matthias, | 1 » om : 
is the only alteration made in this nie of the’ ne Sr hr ni laid i Earl bane so wo poe Bg Pann ve 
structure. The tower is the only portion of | The first stone of a new Roman Catholic | t i Rapier Bs = oe 
which has been left untouched: Church was lately laid at Mortlake, Surrey. | scudies, and would be much g 
- a ean aioen is considerably al- A new organ has been recently placed in | quarries — “ ot ho eon puozzolana 
tered—scarcely, it is thought, for the better— | the church of St. Saviour, Walmer. rhe are raised, were not close ; 
by the great elevation of the nave roof, which,' foundation-stone of a new parsonage- house, | —_—_—_—_ 
as there is no clerestory, is carried across in! at Askerswell, was laid on the 23rd uit.——| A DREAM OF ARCHITECTURE. 
nearly unbroken lines, from aisle to aisle, and, ‘Ihe foundation-stone of a church for the dis- | een © 
in order to secure a sufficiently sharp gable, trict of Sutton-on-Plym, according to a Devon- | b, stneieenstateensiiaseainniaiaail siihiiadians 
to a height which is said not to harmonise! port paper, was to be laid on 5th inst.—— | lidifie ceed siidicdinnandetties eathibe 
with the humble dimensions of the tower.| Blaenavon Church has been repewed ened POOH v ae, diesel reproduce 
With respect to the interior, the expanse of otherwise improved, with increased accommo | r- FT ish’ Ses atten fenen;then-be 
roof, of dark oak, is relieved with bosses and dation, and was reopened on 24th ult.——| ‘lin eaiindioas alpen en “a ones | 
other ornaments of the kind, brilliantly picked The parish church of Llangwm Issa, recently re inehi ‘estetumueas thaliana) 
out. The chancel ceiling is polychromed in| rebuilt, was consecrated on 23rd ult. This, ie seal ani ers Ah RR 
compartments, formed by oaken rib-work, the church had been in ruins for nearly 100 years. | : dbuildin P one cession then ya 
upper moulding of which is gilded, each com-' ——The Newington Independent chapel, at pe oi 2 if —. seeulle nee siedeuiiia 
partment being surrounded with a deep border | Liverpool, is at present undergoing an altera- Sy ’ cae b th ethiaesceathen satiate 
of blue and white trefoil alternate, and con-| tion of some importance, the lower part of the P es y the vivily! fe ie The 
taining the sacred monogram. The east win- large central window in front being removed | mm - x gee 8 mp ener a 7 forth 
dow is by O’Connor, in illustration of John to make room for a main doorway.——The deo sera 5 0 f es te pt = we 
xix. The stained glass in the wheel window | foundation of a new Roman Catholic church ee wre ve ry a poe ted 
in the eastern gable of the chantry (supplied | was laid at Londonderry on Saturday week. | 'orc!) ee ee ee P 
ist) j i r ief 8 3t. Vine arrange themselves according to the rules of 
by the same artist) is said to be somewhat; ——The chief stone of Mount St. Vincent, ad i ile tt Stes sil die 
kaleidoscopic in its pattern, and flaming in its Orphan School, at Limerick, was laid on ‘rade and art, while they mover pr 
{ igi ; cipitation for the sake of forming themselves 
hue. The original chancel-screen, of perpendi- Saturday before last. CIE “eigen Aer rip nd 
cular work, has been restored to its proper place. | into rhyt he Strata me Be - ike "ar 
Head esgic sre tiger, FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND ae wera ert ag Paar 
ce eer pda poder vemge dn ra ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. | The tunes might have ceased, but wri | 
chantry, vestry, and south porch, are tiled in| Photography applied to Art.—“ Italie are _ a of a ye a —— 
alternate squares of red and black: the chan- Monumentale,” by M. E. Piot.—Photography, , Pace and live amidst ae et = y h 
cel is also laid with the same material, but of like any other nascent art, did not present at mind cannot sink, nor activity be me : ho 
different patterns. Over the communion’ once all the aspects of future usefulness and eye takes up the functions, duties, and qualilie 
table, and forming a sort of low reredos, are| appliance. As long as this operation was re- | cations of the ear, and even in the nce 
some encaustic tiles—the gift, as stated, of stricted to metallic plates, it was but a substi- day the dwellers feel an ideal existence; an 
Messrs. Minton, who furnished the rest—and | tute for the tinsel art of miniature painting. | without reflection, and not asking for the a 
others, less costly, arranged in panels on But since paper could be substituted for the they participate in the highest moral and reli- 
either side. The sittings in the body of the! costly and cumbersome metal, and numerous gious enjoyment, If we were to — our- 
church are of oak, low and square-headed— | impressions made thereof, it became deservedly selves pacing up and down St. Peter’s dome, 
after the original pattern—and all open: the a new branch of art-application, It was, in| 4M analogy would exist of what we have dared 
pulpit is in Caen stone. The heating appa- fine, M. E. Piot who overcame all difficul- | to express. ; 
ratus, supplied by Mr. Haden, of Trowbridge, ties, to bring out a work of architectural and} [na badly built town, on the other hand, 
is concealed behind a solid screen at the west art illustration, based on large photographic | Where chance has, as with a bad broom, swept 
end of the south aisle. originals, taken after nature. One may not | the houses together, the citizen dwells uncon- 
Wilburton.—The church of this village has think, that the process of taking solar views is | Sclously in the desert of a gloomy existence ; 
been recently repaired and fitted up with open one merely of mechanism and routine. The | and the stranger arriving therein feels as if he 
benches, pulpit, &c. of carved oak, the ancient numbers of “ Monumental Italy” hitherto pub- | Were amongst the sounds of bagpipes, drums, 
oak roof restored, the stone pillars and arches lished represent two sketches of Santa Maria del | 4nd whistles, preparing to witness the dances 



































renovated, and various other works executed Fiore, one of the jewels of medizval Florence, 
by Mr. Rattee, of the Carving Works, Cam- the masterpiece of Arnolf di Lappo. Equally 
bridge. praised is the inclined steeple of Pisa—a 
Deal.—The following are the names of the problematic whim of construction, where the 
parties who gave in tendess for building an greatest faithfulness of portraying is indis- 
infant school here, with the amount of each pensable. After the work on Italy has been 
tender, excluding shillings:—Messrs. Eastes, concluded, Greece and Egypt will have their 
6617.; Mr. Rogers, 530/.; Mr. Wise, 504/.; turn, in this original and praiseworthy under- 
Mr. Brewer, 521/.; Mr. Cullen, 599/.; Messrs. taking. 
Cotton and Gibbons, 4991. The committee, Brussels.—A Belgian Walhalla.— According 
it appears, were not in a position to meet so to its size, the Belgian capital is that where most 
large an outlay: they consequently altered is done for the progress of art and humanity. 
their plans, and instead of subjecting them to Now a collection of statues and busts of great 
public competition, as in the first instance, Belgians is spoken of, and this has been 
sent for Mr. Wise, and entered into private brought to bear on the miserable sculptures 
arrangements with him. This was opposed with which the Brussels (ay, and other parks) 
by three members of the committee, _are hitherto disfigured. It is intended, that as 
Durdam Down (Bristol).—The parochial | the images are got ready, they be first exhibited 
schools of St. John the Evangelist, newly | in that place of public resort, also for the sake 
erected, were opened on Wednesday in last| of accustoming the great mass of the nation 


week. The building was erected from the de- to these sights. Subsequently, an especi 
y . g , a i ’ § al 
signs of Mr. G. C. Cripp, architect. ~ ; : : 


building fund is still deficient about 2001. galaxy of Burgundian celebrities. | 
Cheltenham.—At a recent meeting of rate-| Blucher Monument in Silesia.—This building | 
payers it was resolved “that the opening to! has been formed with the character of strength, | 
the High-street of the view of the Old Parish | similar to that of the man it celebrates. ‘The 
Church, by the removal of the present build- | foundation is made of the rock of the Zobten- 


of bears and monkeys. 





PATENT LAW AMENDMENT. 

A CLEAN sweep of the “ fees,” and of those 
'whom the fees feed, was far too good a thing, 
'we fear, to be easily or readily attained. There 
is some considerable difference, however, be- 
tween being “bled” to the extent of a cool 
hundred or two in the outset of a patent, and 
| being merely “cupped ” of a few fives and tens 
|in the first couple of years, and only drained 
out of forties and eighties at the end of the 
third and the seventh, respectively, when 
ithe “ poor inventor” will be “accustomed ” 
to it, like certain eels to the process of skin- 
ning. These comparative benefits, as will be 
/seen by the following resolutions, agreed to in 
|the Commons Committee on the Patent-Law, 
‘and now under discussion in the House itself, 





|may be regarded as at least now probable :— 
The | Pantheon is to be built to contain the whole | 


‘* Resolved—That there shall be paid to her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, for or in respect 
of the several instruments, matters, and things 
hereinafter specified, made, or issued in pursuance 
of any Act of the present session of Parliament for 
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the amendment of the law touching letters patent prices of materials, the cost exceeds the market- 
for inventions, the several stamp duties following— able value of their pigs ; and the manufacturer 


that is to say :— | declares that he can obtain no return for his 
On warrant of law officer for letters patent £5 0 capital or risk, the latter being a consideration Zixc.—Sir,—The foreign zine is no better, 








FAiscellanea, 





“ tones taps Mi ~iredl ete hg jof weighty account at the present moment. 
fore the expiration of the third year.. 10 0 Confidence, indeed, is fast giving way to a 
On certificate of clerk of the patents of feeling of anxiety for the result of the present 
payment of the fee payable at or be- unmodified production under such ruinous cir- 


fore the expiration of the seventh year 20 0 0 | cumstances.” 


| 
| 








2. Resolved—That there shall be paid to her | 
Majesty the following fees on the respective docu- | 


not more durable, nor more useful than British 
zinc; and if some Société Anonyme would 
patriotically do as much for it, as the Belgium 
government and the rest do for “ Vieille Mon. 
tagne,” more of it would be used. It is unfit 
for a tropical voyage, and no sane shipowner 
would put zine on the bottom of his vessel, 


piers, Pienaar oe yd | PARIS AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. | when he could obtain copper, which endures 
On leaving petition for grant of letters | ArrerR the Canynges Society’s dinner in| much longer; and the labour being the same 
patent .. ee . 

















On certificate of clerk of the patents the first are said to have been founded at Cam- | 


about seven years ago for maintaining the 


: i .. £5 0 0 Bristol on Thursday night in last week, one| the dearer copper is cheaper than zinc. I have 
On notice of intention to proceed with | railway took us to Bre ond and another, with | put slips of zinc outside the copper round the 
the application +» «+ «+ 5 0 ©) asteam-boatin correspondence, put usdown, on | bows, which have tended to preserve the cop- 
On sealing of letters patent .. +» 5 0 © the following evening, with a goodly company | per from oxidating for a time ; but that is all I 
On filing specification . ee 5° 6 0 besides, in the metropolis of France, to enjoy would recommend on that subject. Zinc is 
At or before the expiration of the third ‘the hospitality of the Municipality and the | useful for building purposes, windows, tubing, 
Pe Pt Pe centiedhio pr eanalion 40 0 President. The Hotel de Ville, with its afflu- &e. &e., to all which purposes our people first 
it a - 8 es -. 80 0 9 ence of decorations; Versailles, with its acres applied it. We rendered it malleable, rolled it 
Oa extension of period of provisional | of painted canvasses and limitless _water- | into sheets, and applied to our uses, which 
protection ut “0 .. 10 0 © spouts; and St. Cloud, with its delicious | uses they have not the habit of using, so that 
On leaving objections to granting of gardens (and a fight for eatables that beat | they cannot reciprocate our indulgence. As 
letters patent .. nm ¥ .. 2 0 © Guildhall hollow), have been crowded with | to zinc paint, oxide of zinc, although it is rela- 
Every search and inspection .. .. © 1 © our countrymen and countrywomen, delighted | tively lighter than oxide of lead, and ought to 
Entry of assignment or license .. .- © 5 O with all they saw. We must postpone till | be cheaper, yet the trade of it is mystified, and 
Certificate of assignment or license .. 0 5 © next week, however, anything we may have to! it comes to the public dearer than lead in com- 
pie mgr - disclaimer ‘ : ; ; say on the subject. | — ; = it is not new nor of recent 
aveat against disclaimer ee ee | | discovery.—L. 

STAMP DUTIES TO BE PAID. STEAM ONCE MORE “ GoING.”—A gen- 

On warrant of law officer for letters | BELLS, GREAT AND LITTLE.* — — ooh the re — of 
patent .. oe 5 ”| Tue casting of bells is of great antiquity :| , Siresctdk ohambieadie eamaiiaetn 

| 


of payment of the fee payable at or 


before the expiration of the third year 10 0 0) paniain the year 400. Butin the Jewish cere- | 


On certificate of clerk of the patents | monies of the tabernacle, and afterwards in the | 
of payment of the fee payable at or | tgmaple, bells of gold were attached to the dress | 
before the expiration of the seventh | of the high priest. The largest bells in the world 
year .. ae ee ee -» 20 0 0 are in China and Russia, and at Nankin there 
3. Resolved—That compensation be made, out | Were four bells of such enormous size that, 

of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom when first struck with a wooden hammer, they 

of Great Britain and Ireland, to personsentitled to brought down the tower, and still lie neglected | 
fees and charges payable in respect to letters patent,| among the ruins. The weight of one was| 
for any loss they may sustain in consequence of computed at 50,0001bs., double the weight of | 
any Act which may be passed for the further the bell at Erfurth, said to be the largest in| 
amendment of the law touching letters patent for|the world. But in the belfry of St. Evan’s 
inventions. Church, at Moscow, is one weighing 127,000Ib. 
and it was surpassed by one cast at the 

THE IRON TRADE. expense of the Empress Anne, weighing 

bidet. snted | 430,0001b. This is, undoubtedly, the largest 

From a return which has been printed | 1,21) in the world. ‘The tradition is that the 

by order of the House of Commons, it appears 


: }beam on which it hung was accidentally 
- | 
that last year 785 tons of iron ore, 1,613 tons ‘burnt; but this is “denied. The Russians 


‘ : “en” 
- ——— rs ih oe rane of se ypne ‘might as well wee to suspend a first-rate 
34,0 f rom r. a — wet ’ rin. | man-of-war with all her guns and stores, It 
Coe enol On ess eee oor) Set | is 67 feet in circumference, and more than 21 
cipally from Sweden and the United States, | >. high. Its real history is this:—A fire 


into this re hog 7 ee ae | took place in the Kremlin, the flames of which 
4,996 tons of unwrought iron in bars (nearly | caught the building erected over the pit in 


a ° Py | . > ° 
a hes = gece an ea be | which the bell still remained after having been 


‘The declared value of the wrought iron and | °28t In consequence of this the metal be- 


nel imported was 00,3381, and that of the og extinguish the fame ell upon the bell 
a ~ Wg >“). causing a fracture near the bottom, sufficiently | 
United Kingdom last pg gach Den admit two persons almost without | 
ably ver ie almost every form—pig iron | stooping. Its value is about 67,000/., and it| 
bar io cast iron, &c.—than in the year 1849. | bas been for ware than a contury ranger pend 
The declared value of last year’s exports of | aeaegger The largest bells of England are 
British hardw al aati ee 2.641.4321 ‘those of Christ Church, Oxford, weighing 
axe groercan gl 25 746 tons. In the | stg yee _ oyenge “a and | 

. : psig yreat Tom of Lincoln, 10,854lb. e may) 
oy Pvtn oe ee ee ae to this outline of casting in brass and | 
oches of the sapaldaety and mill-work exported | bronze one me rns o 7 of m ng + * 

| . My t ~ 

last year was 1,042,166/., of which 203,991/. | pat ey te Pinter scant myiry Feet A ei 
was the value of the articles of this description = 1716 the cannon taken by the Dede: af! 
exported to Russia, 117,349/. of those sent to Marlborough from} the French was about to 
Italy, 84,534/. to the Hanseatic towns, 73,1671. | 3 


to Spain, 59,106/. to France, 83,5081. to the | be recast there, and attracted a great number | 
. 9 IIs . ’ yVU5E. | 


r . Pa » : "“lof visitors and strangers, including one | 
by —— oj _ ph Roan oe | Scalch, a Swiss founder. He observed that | 
} F - 


: 44 | the moulds were not sufficiently dry, and com- | 
eae sanibcaume-a ae on | municated oi fact to “ erage a 9 on 
. . erg ; but, piqued at being dictated to by 
in the igh material, chiefly, enenge the Staf- es hon tambed his amaien with ae 
foedehire snd eae me Birming- | tempt. When the red hot metal flowed into | 
ham paper says :— roug in every , ose |the moulds, the moisture was converted into | 
“ the — gp age sania, "The | steam, and a fatal og ng place. The} 
blaster seiner 2 ‘liquic w in every direction, a great 
oecupiers of coal and ironstone works assert dd Pte building A ideaeds- aod) 
that their mines are oa gee rates | several lives lost. In consequence of this the | 
that scarcely realise the tg son ? t — ‘foundry was removed to Woolwich, and the | 
cna. yo eas pape sexed en are | Management of it entrusted to the sagacious 
ation and paro | Sealch. 
subjected. The owners of blast furnaces)” 


affirm that, even with the present thankless | 


— 











came hot, and the water thrown on the build- 








* From the Morning Herald. 


| 
i 


“absurd idea” of the practicability of esta- 
blishing an Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, by 
submarine agency, across the Channel, and 
even suggesting the possibility of carrying it 
on to India, now announces the discovery of 
“a new Motive Power by mechanical agency, 
as an economic substitute for steam to a con- 
siderable extent, and likewise a power for lift- 
ing immense weight by small and inexpensive 
means, ex. gr., lifting water, both as to height 
and quantity, ample for generating sufficient 
water power for mill purposes—working itself— 
as also for draining low lands by raising water 
to a higher level to be taken seawards.” We 
understand that one of the projects of the ad- 
vertiser is to raise water 22 feet high, at the 
rate of 100,000 gallons per hour. The doings 
of Appold’s centrifugal pump are nothing to 
this machine, which is capable of “ working 
itself.” 

NaTIoNAL Gat.Lery.—Lord John Russell, 
in laying upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire respecting a site for the 
National Gallery, said, that the commissioners 
had reported their opinion to be, that the 
National Gallery ought not to be left on its 
present site, and that it was very desirable to 
obtain a better site in the neighbourhood of 
Hyde-park or Kensington-gardens. They 
also stated it to be their opinion that a site in 
the neighbourhood of Hyde-park might be 
procured on reasonable terms; but if that 
should turn out not to be the case, and the 
expense was too great, then that the new 
gallery should be built in Kensington-gardens. 
The Government would take the whole subject 
into their consideration before the next Session 
of Parliament. 

New MarTertAt ror Pipes AnD PIL- 
LARS, Vases AND Reservoirs, &c. —A 
yatent, dated 22nd of July last, has been 
granted to Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, Ad- 
miral in her Majesty’s navy, of Chesterfield- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, for im- 
provements in the construction and manu- 
facture of sewers, drains, water-ways, pipes, 
reservoirs, and receptacles for liquids or solids ; 
and for the making of columns, pillars, capi- 
tals, pedestals, vases, and other useful and 
ornamental objects, from a substance never 
heretofore employed for such manufactures. 


SroppaGe oF BLACKFRIARS BrIDGE.— 
From the Ist inst. the thoroughfare for car- 
riages was stopped. Foot passengers, however, 
are permitted to pass over as usual. The 
committee, it seems, have been reluctantly 
obliged to adopt this step, the continual sink- 
ing of the defective pier giving rise to serious 
apprehensions for the safety of the public. 
This is no more than we anticipated. 
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Institute of Mecwanicat Encineers., Lonxpon witn a CiEean Face.—I think 
—A general meeting of the members of this/it will be admitted without a single dis- 
Institute was held on Wednesday in last week | sentient, that to look well or to advantage 
at Birmingham. Mr. J. E. M‘Counnell, in the | both houses and public buildings should have 
absence of the president, took the chair; and,|a clean exterior. It is the same with the 
after the minutes of the previous meeting had genus homo. Contrast a dirty with a clean 
been confirmed, Mr. Marshall read the first | person: the one excites disgust, the other is 
paper for discussion, “On Improvenents in| viewed with pleasure. And what city, may I) 
the Construction of Railway Waggons,” by|ask, has more dirty-looking buildings than | 
Mr. Henry H. Henson, of London. A paper,| London? It is painful to see its noble build- | 
by Mr. Siemens, of Birmingham, “ Ona new|ings begrimed with soot and dirt. How 
Regenerative Condenser for high and low/soon do all its structures fall victims to this | 
pressure Steam-engines,”’ was next read, and/ nuisance! And where is their beauty then? 
it was followed by a paper by Mr. Archibald gone: and instead of the clean and fresh 
Slate, of Dudley, ‘On a new Blowing Engine | material which so pleased the beholder, a 
working at high velocities.” metamorphosis has taken place, and soot and 

Borer Exptosion at Hey, NBAR OLD-| smoke with ruthless sway claim them as 
HAM.—We are far from recording every one their own. However delicate the ornamenta- 
of these ever-recurring misehiefs. We only | tion, however exquisite the sculptured exterior, 
occasionally allude to them by way of repeated they not only become spoiled, but hideously | 
protest against the avoidable continuance of black. Witness, amongst a thousand in-| 








what we deplore. Three lives have just been stances, Henry the Eighth’s Chapel, or St. | “ 


iost at Hey, near Oldham, by the bursting Paul’s. The houses of the metropolis would | 
of a steam boiler attached to the mill of soon become as black but for the aid of paint, | 
Messrs. Rhodes and Co. of that place. The and painting a stone building is almost akin, 
boiler was almost new. |to daubing a statue with pigment. Is there a 
THe WorM IN THE Bosain.—In your) remedy for this? It has occurred to me that 
number of the 2nd instant, Mr. James Jardine glass would be acure. I throw out the idea 
inquires for a preventive to the existence of for him who thinks it worth anything, that 
“ the worm in the bobbin.” I believe if the glass might be used to face buildings with, 
bobbin be macerated in a solution of corrosive | instead of stone. I do not mean translucent 
sublimate, the object may be attained. The) or crystal glass, but glass ground, of requisite 
salt combining with the albumen of the wood, | thickness and strength. Such a material would 
the nutriment of the insect would be destroyed; not absorb the dirt and smoke constantly | 
and it would not inhabit its substance, as the floating on the air, but every shower of rain | 
teredo does not penetrate timbers so prepared would wash them off, and buildings would | 
and placed as piles in the sea. The experiment | look as fresh and new as ever. And as glass, | 
will cost little more that the trouble of making | from recent improvements, can be moulded to | 
it—AN InnapiranTt of May-Fair. any shape almost as perfectly as if cut, the | 
A“ Ser” IMPELLED STREET CARRIAGE, | most exquisite Gothic and other ornaments | 
—The Courier du Havre states, that a vehicle, | might be produced. i 4 
6 feet long and 3 wide, was lately seen tocir-| A Minitary “ Fire-WHEEL.”—Mr. Wm. | 
culate through the streets of the town, moved | Delany, of Jerpoint, in this county, a miller | 
by concealed mechanism. ‘The inventor of the in humble circumstances, has invented a most 
vehicle, M. Prevest, of Liseux, declares that he | original piece of ordnance, consisting of six 
travels usually by it three leagues an hour | barrels disposed in the form of a wheel, which 
without fatigue on ordinary roads, and that he | revolve upon an axle, and are loaded, primed, 
can easily go over from twenty-five to thirty | levelled at an object, and discharged alter- 
leagues a day on it. The moving power in| nately without the lapse of a moment between, 
this case is not the muscles of the legs or arms, | so that the fire upon any point may be perpe- 
but simply the weight of the person seated. tually kept up without the slightest loss of 
THe Peropie’s CarriaGe. — We lately|time. The model is beautifully contrived 
noticed an omnibus, equal to its name, which | and put together, and the machinery is per- 
has begun to run between Glasgow and Paisley haps as ingenious in its conception as we have 
with fifty-six passengers—first, second, and | ever seen.— Kilkenny Moderator. 
third class. With a handy vehicle of this | Buastinc Gotpen Rock.— Quartz mining, | 
calibre, combined with the penny system at | according toa correspondent of the Hartford | 
Liverpool, to enjoy the advantages of which it (U.S.) Courant, is beginning to attract a good | 
appears there is now a complete scramble, we | deal of attention at San Francisco. 
would have something like a people’s carriage | says, has been brought to this city, by express, | 
for suburban traffic, whereby the pent-up /of one of the most astounding discoveries that | 
working-classes of this great metropolis might California has disclosed to the world. Two! 
daily have a mouthful of fresh air in the coun- | men in two days blasted out of the solid rock | 
try for twopence. As for the town traffic, with three hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars | 
less lumbersome carriages, the experiment at (80,000/.) worth of gold! One of the owners | 
Liverpool is certain, as the local Times remarks, here, who owned three-sevenths of the vein, | 
to lead to the extension of the cheap system. _ was living on the charity of friends when the | 
Tue BrickMakers’ Arrray at Rvs- express arrived, informing him that there were | 
HOLMB.—A reward of 100/. has been offered 153,000 dollars subject to his order, on Carson’s | 
by Government to any person who will give Creek, near the Toulomne. His name is 
such information and evidence as shall lead to, Morgan.” May it not be Walker? 
the discovery and conviction of those who dis-| QOpgenING oF VICTORIA-STREET, West- 





ry € 
News, he | 


Srrike at OrpHam.—On Monday week 
the mechanics, to the number of upwards of 
600, in the employ of Messrs. Hibbert and 
Platt, turned out, owing to the masters con- 
tracting to let work to a man named Michael, 
contrary to the rules of the Mechanics’ So- 
ciety. They held a numerous meeting in the 
Hall of Science, but appear to have either 
thought better of it, or to have carried their 
point, as they resumed work on Wednesday 


| morning. 


In1sH MALacuitTe.—We have been shown 
some beautiful specimens of Irish Malachite, 
from the copper mines, county of Cork. Large 
pieces of this were broken up, in complete 
ignorance of their value, by labourers. We do 
not know what quantity may be still attain- 
able, but the pieces we saw were of as fine a 
quality, as we should imagine, as if they eame 
from the mines of Demidoff.—Mirror of the 
Times. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 
THE LOCK CONTROVERSY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE BULLDER.’’ 
Sir,—In the Illustrated News of to-day it is 
stated that Mr. Hobbs “formally accepted ’’ the 


| challenge we gave him at the meeting of the Insti- 
/tution of Mechanical Engineers. 


This statement 
is wholly incorrect, as Mr. Hobbs declined the 
offer to attempt to pick two of our ordinary 
commercial locks then produced, as decidedly as 
he refused the former challenge made by us in the 
Times. 

In reference to the alleged lock-picking at an 
empty house in Great George-street, it may be as 
well to inform the public that Mr. Hobbs had 
access to the lock for a fortnight previous to his 
public attempt, and that the door was opened for 
his convenience during the whole time he was 
operating. It will be remembered that the first 
lock said to have been picked was in his possession 
previously for seven days, 

Mr. Hobbs talks about fair “ commercial ’’ locks. 
Tne lowest price he asks for each lock similar to 
that he shows at the Exhibition is 50/.—by no 
means too much for such a complicated piece of 
workmanship. Our locks of the same size are sold 
at 50s. each. 

We beg further to state that we shall not be 
bound by any set attempts made by amateur or 
professional lock-pickers on locks out of our own 
possession. The undeniable protection they have 
afforded for more than thirty years from thieves 
and burglars is the best evidence in their favour, 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants. 
CHUBB and SON. 
57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, Aug. 7, 1851. 





TENDERS 
For the erection of St. James’s National Schools, Shore- 
litch: Mr, James Tillott, Architect. Quantities far- 
nished :— 


T. and W. Piper ............... £1,685 0 0 
W. Laurance and Sons .. 1,523 0 0 
is Cina: sc vnsies nics ieee AMT > O-@ 
Haynes and Co. ....20..0.s0.0. 1,495 0 0 
W. Brass and Son ............. 1,494 0 0 
R. Ashby and Sons ............. 1,483 0 0 
8. Grimsdell ....., 1,424 0 0 


R. and E. Curtis (accepted) 1,372 0 0 


For the New Penitentiary, Durham : Mr, John Howison, 
architect :— 
Mason and Bricklayers’ Work. 


charged guns, and destroyed property, during 
the recent attack upon men who were protect- 
ing the brick-croft of Mr. Farr, at Rusholme. 
It is announced that the Secretary of State will 
advise the grant of her Majesty’s pardon to 
any accomplice who shall give such evidence | 
as to lead to the same result. | 

Tue New CuurcuH at VICTORIA-ROAD, | 
KENSINGTON, has been consecrated. 


} 


MINSTER.—On Wednesday last, the new| 
street, leading from Westminster Abbey to | 
the Vauxhall-road, was officially opened by | 
the Commissioners of the Westminster Im- | 
provements. Among those present were the | 
Earl of Carlisle and Sir E. Pearson. | 

CueMIcAL RE-SHARPENING oF OLD! 
Fitts AnD Rasps.—It is stated by a writer | 


It is in The Chemist that by the following cheap 


dedicated to the Saviour, and will be used as a ,and simple process old files and rasps may be 


chapel of ease to the parish church. 


It is in, made nearly equal to new ones. 


First boil | 


the early English style of architecture, and is, them in soap lyes, or a mixture of slacked | 


built of Kentish rag-stone : 
by voluntary contributions. 
and spire at east end of aisle. 


introduced into the tower. 
very plain appearance, the decorations being in | 
the time of the fourteenth century. There tan 
no galleries, and the pews are low and open. | 
The church is capable of holding eight hundred | 


rsons, and a portion of the sittings will be 
ee, 


| period being easily found by taking out a file’ 

_and observing whether the nicks appear sharp | 
or not: as soon as the desired sharpening ie | 

effected, the files must be taken out and washed 

|in another tub containing a solution of soda 

| about an ounce of soda to a pail of water. 


cost, 5,000/.,raised lime and soda in water: this done, wash | 
It has a tower them in water, and directly throw them | 
—— _ Room has been into a tub full 
owed for a peal of bells, which will be shortly formed of one part 


of dilute sulphuric acid, | 
acid and six parts water: | 


The interior has a let them remain here for some time, the exact | 


} 


Spark and Hindmarsh ......... £992 0 0 
RE ints ieaiiiainsin cBiaades 915 0 0 
Gainford Seite 94 0 0 
UPTO. tis cht cnn shields 84 0 0 
Punshon (accepted) ............ 773 0 0 
Carpenter, Joiner, Glazier, and Smith's Works, 
PID anc sanindtnngautecs Bicokeee £471 10 0 
SII Lb desea nbu-dokebinnasdovendi 471 6 O 
Forster and Gradon .......... . 875 0. 0 
Ee ie 
Thompson (accepted) ......... 342 11 0 
Slater’s Work. 
Preston (accepted) ............... £27 0 0 
Plumber's Work. 
DOOD sass capi actin sen saccceunieac £35 0 0 
Heron re ere Fy 
Almond (secepted) ............... 7319 0 
Plasterer’s Work. 
MI Yaka wa cele tieksbebawanions xii £90 0 
se PE ae ee ile 9 0 0 
CONG A ivchisniidelins nbiiinlndimvdeewinies 75 5 6 
Pearson ......... idesnbsiirpaibernatiiid 64 0 0 
Painter’s Work. 
Wake and Company ............ 25 0 0 
Pee OONE (0... .scdctinrticrtinroidiende 1410 0 
Hodgson (accepted)............ i, 86 


For Works at Homerton College, Middlesex, for the 
Congregational Board of Education, consisting of New 
College and School Buildings, aud sundry alterations (ex- 
nave of fittings): Messrs. Smith and Thurston, Archi- 
ects :— 


Smith and Appleford... ...... £4,163 0 0 
Cubitt and Co. ...........0...00 4,130 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ............ 4,033 0 0 
T. and W. Piper ...........000 3,867 0 0 
H. and R, Holland ..,,......... 3,824 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

*,.* The discussion on ‘“ The Seven Periods,” is unavoid- 
ab ly ostponed till next week. 

& be (absence from town prevented personal | 
eg “G. P.,” “A Four Years’ Subscriber,’ 
«Ww, L.” (shall hear from us), ‘““W. P. R.” (declined 
= or “WP. H.” (certainly); ‘T.8.," “L. 8 

Hy t. & “ie % Hand-Book to the | 
Antiquities of the British Museum.” By W. 8. W. Vaux, 
M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in department of Antiquities at 
British Museum. Murray, Albemarle- street, 1851.— | 
“ Treatise on the Screw Propeller.” By John Bourne, 
C.E. PartI. Longman and Co.—* The no te ” a 
No, 45. London, Masters.—‘* Notes and Queries.” ‘The 
Journal of Design.” No. 30, Chapman and Hall.—* Seow | 
Maps.” Part XIIl. Chapman and Hall.—‘ Shall we | 
Spend 100,000/. on a Winter Garden for London, or in | 
endowing Schools of Design in Birmingham, Manc hester,” 
&e. &c. Letter to President of Board of Trade by Francis 
Fuller. John Ollivier, 59, Pall-mall.—‘** Authentic Design } 
for the Crystal Palace Winter Garden.” Berger, Holly- | 
well-street, Strand.—‘ Hand-Book of Medern London.” | 
Murray, Albemarie-street. —* Journal of Archeological | 
Association.” No. 26. July 31, 1851.—‘ Synopsis of Lon- | 
don Necropolis and National Mausoleum at W oking, 
Surrey.” By Hon. Sir R. Brown, Bart. Saunders, é, 
Charing-cross.— Curiosities of Industry, ” &e. Part I. 
Glass and Iron. By Geo. Dodd. Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 
— 7 Friend.” Vol. 4, 1851. oulston and Stone- 
man, 65, Paternoster-row.—* Parlour Magazine.” Part 
III., vol. 1. August, 1551. Houlston and Stoneman, 65, 
Paternoster-row, 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the | 
“ Editor ;” all other communications should be addressed | 
to the Eprror, and nof to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ENGINEERS, oe 1P-BULLDERS, OR MBCHANICAL 
MODELLERS, &e. 
HE Parents of a very respectable and well- | 
educated YOUTH, are desirous of APPRENTICING him 
to either of the above in the House ; ; & premium will be paid. —Ad- | i 
dress, with full particulars,to Mr. THOS. LONG, buiider, Marsh- | 
gate, Richmond, Surrey. 


OREIGN TIMBER TRADE— 
WANTED, a smart, active, Young Manas YARD FORE- | 
MAN, to superintend men, and attend oo the shipment of goods. | 
Apply by letter to H., Box 63, Post-oftice, Gloucester. | 


Ww ANTED, in a Maho any and Timber- 

yard, a FORE MAN or CLE! he must write a good 
hand, be quick at figures, and ac customed te err. —Apply, 
by letter, to L. M., at the Office of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Coventgarden. 

















~ TO BUILDERS’ CARMEN 


y TANTED, an active, industrious LAD, 


who has been accustomed to be in a builder's yard, to 
take the care of, and occasionally drive, a chaise cart, and to make 
himself generally useful, as may be ne None need apply 
who cannot produce a good character, and have not been accus’ omed 
to driving.—Apply by letter only (post paid), stating where last 
employed, and wages requirei, to A. VA , No.3, Cow ley-place, Brook- 
street, Kennington-r road, Lambeth. 


ANTED, by an Auctioneer and Land 
Agent, an ART CLED PUPIL.—For Particulars as to 
Premium, c., apply (by letter only) to & M., * Chronicle” Office: 
Gloucester. 
WANTED, jan ENGAGEMENT as CLERK 
of WORKS or DRAUGHTSMAN by a person who has 
had considerable experience. Also ateeneees measuring and 
rices. First-rate references.—-Address, A. B., 38, Penton place, 
New-r 














TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a 


SITUATION as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, in 


Town Se Respectable reference from his last situation 
Direct, C. n Oilfice of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN of CAR- 
| Soe haem nt. JOINERS, having filled the same situation 
fourteen y Unexceptionable references can be given.— Ad 
J. B.,12, Sabemequane, Borough. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED (either in town or country), by 

table young man, a SITUATION in an ARCH 
TECT’S OFF CE. He is @ neat and ex tious draughtsman, 
and is-well poumete’ with the — of office business,—Satis- 








references can be given employer.—A ddreas, 

X. X., Office of “The Builder,” 1, Scchctens. Covent Garden. 

TO ARCHITECTS. 
YOUNG MAN, having completed his 
articles in the guoteuien, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT 

in an office, where he will have an opportunity of improvement. 

A small salary required. References can be given.—Address 

E. E. F., Office of ** The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 
~~—"PO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND JOINERS. 
YOUNG MAN, aged twenty-one, wants 
to IMPROVE himself at " BENCH. —— 168. per 

week for first three months. Or, as he can write osken = 

could make himself useful in an office.—Please address to J 

57, Britannia-terrace, ity-re 


__ TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. ? 
YOUNG MAN, 23 years of , is 


desirous of an ENGAGEMENT eae he will have an 
opportunity of improvement. Hew rveying and level- 
li A small salary required. References can bs given —Address, 
A W.. office of * The Builder,” York-street, Covent-garden. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDE AND MANAGERS OF 
. PUBLIC WORKS. ; 
HE Advertiser (whose services are not 
now required upon a large public — eee he has been 
employed for the last four years under contractors) 
is desirous of meeting with . similar ENGAGEMEN ible either at 
a gg Pagel — td r employment The ve “highest 
as well as ow 00! = 
AE. oh be given.—Address, A. B., Exeter Coffee-house, 87, 
Strand. 





























~ 0 BUILDERS, SPECULATORS, AND OTHERS. 
thorough practical Surveyor is desirous of 
forming an ENGAGEMENT with any Fh ae A who Tay 
hit his acd in po b — his profession, having — in 

n every Oral 
Sa astioe for bimaett ors considerable period--Address, ZHRO, 
3, Park-lane, Upper Churcb-street, Chelsea. 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN in 





. printing, writing, and tinting,in all 
their mncty is open to a EA ; GAGEM ENT. rmauent or tem- 
porary, es iy e finished copies oon = agh a of a ag pal 

of = uildings, machinery, &c.— 
‘aan uilder,” 1 York-street, Covent- 


Appty 9. Co ., Office of “ Th 


| neen or Sunday morning. 


ME. RUSKIN'S NEW PAMPHLET ON ART. 


PPRE-RAPHAELITisM. By the Author | 
0 odern Painters.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and 00. 65, Cornhill. 
*,* A new edition (the fifth) of “ Modern Painters.” Volume 
__the first is just | ready. 


HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEU M. 
This Day is Published, with 300 Woodcuts, Post &vo , 7s 
ANDBOOK to the ANTIQUITIES. in 
~ Sarrise MUSEUM 
By W.S. W. VAUX, F.8.A., Assistant in the Der partment of 
Antiquities British Museum. 
JOHN N MU RRAY, Albemarle-st reet. 


HE LITERA RY GAZETTE, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, | 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
In time for des h by the Mornai > 
hauetieand fee ae, ete nd — 
_Sabscribers remitting in advance (half-yearly, &%. 84.; or yearly, 
78, 4d.) will receive their copies, postuge free, on Saturday after- 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


Is Re-issued in Monthly Parts, price One Sutiiiyc, and may be 
| had, free of expense, in all parts of the commer: —_ the Magazines. | 
London: REEVE and BEN 

5, Henrietta-street, Covent Go 1. 








“This day is published, in one vol. 18mo., pric we 4s. 64, 


Second Edition, 
TREATISE on a BOX of INS STRU- 


MENTS and the SLIDE RULE, wit h the The of 

Trigonometry and Logarithms, ineluding Practical Ge worn Me 

Barveying, Measuring of Timber, Cask and Malt Ga . Heights 

and Distances, particularly ~~. ted to the use of Exe men, 

Engineers, Seamen, and Schoo! . — 
By THOMAS KENTISH. 

RELFE and “FLETCHER, 150, Aldersg vte-street. 


PATHS and WASHHOUSES: their His- | 


tory, Statistics, an Abstract of the Acts of Parliament relat- 
ing thereto, and a Descriptiun of those erecting, from the designs of | 
the authors, 
ARTHUR ASHPITEL and JOHN WHICHCORD, Jun., 








| Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, of the Institute of British | 
Architects, 
Price, imperial By with four engravings, 2s. 6<. 
in a few days, 


HAND. RAILS- pon STAIRC ASES. A New 
| and Simple Method of finding the Lines, based on that of the 
! late Peter Nicholson, with numerous'examples, molern and 


Elizabethan. 
By ARTHUK ASHPITEL, >. postin. &e. 
In 4te, with fortyfour plates, p 
JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holbo — ‘3 akin 





TO ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND AMATEURS. 

N Architect, in practice, is about making 
@ tour through North Italy, and is desirous of teoeting with 

a SKETCHING COMPANION.—Address to Z. Z Z., Office of 

“The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


5 y . P 
UILDERS’ WORK.—Instruction given 
in Measuring and Estimating every deseription of Builders’ 
Work, so as to preduce correct bills of quantities, with other 
valuable information, to Architects and Builders’ Pupils, Clerks 
of Works, Foremen.and others Terms exceedingly moderate.— 
Direct to A. B., at Mr. John Morgan’s. 38, Moorgate-street, City. 





—= covers ab assurance fur the whole of life. Thy 


RALLWAY ACCIDENTS. 
HE RAILWAY ASSURANCE COM. 


PANY ‘incorporated under the 7 and 8 Vict. ¢. 110 capital 
100,0001. grants assurances against loss of life or personal inj iry rom 
railway accident upon the payment of a single premium, which 


re the 





rates of premium : For every policy of 100, 5s. ; 5 foe seek. ik 3 Se, 


| 1,0008., 2/. 28. ; for 2,0008., 41. 4s ; s for 


Prospectuses, ke., will be forwarded ~ on application to 
5, St. James’s-street, London. w.W 


5 ILLIAMS, Sec. 





hit FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH; 
NDOWMENTS FOR CHURC ji A hd Ts, AND 
Ef HOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSU 
’ 
HE CATHOLIC LAW. and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square, London; 15, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin : and 18, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110, 
CAPiTat 200.0002, 


from 5i. to 5 d as well as healthy lives for sums of 


The annual income is nearly 4,0004. 
Lives deelined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
Prospectuses, proposals, ~ i. ore, information tarnahed oR 


application tot to the Aoteey e 
LIAM iM HENRY ARCHER, A tuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. ” 


IFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING- 


CLASS 


This er! assures 
00L, 





p SEARCH gorien ss EXETER CH ANGE, WELLINGTON 


REET NORTH (opposite Waterloo. bridge), STRAND, 
Open every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock. 
Subscription for securing payments of 5/. and up to 50% payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the followin: terms, 
atm the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq. :-— 
eekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age mn becoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to ren 3, to pay One Penny per Week. 
po = ~ = a wopence e 
+ _ Threepence 
Collectors call = the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 


io 
| he vere rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
grows older, bus the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 


ment will be continued throughout life. 

er meee m one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
', "joes Five; Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 

‘onnas. 

N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of suras from 
5 to 50L can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN 


MOLYNEUX, 2, Exeter ‘Change, Wellington-street North, 
Strand. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 





PANY, Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on 
Lives and Survivorshi ips.— Offices, "70, Lombard-street, City, and 
57, Charing-cross, Westininster 
DIRECTORS. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 

Henry LH Mand, Esq 

J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Robert Gurney Barclay. ~ 
iliam — B.R. 
William Davis, Davia, Bea. 
Richard Fuller, 
Jas ak. Gordon, MD, PRS. 
AUDITORS 


Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Jolin Davis, Esq. 
John | Haggard, D.C.L. 


BONUS 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realised by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
ly to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1830 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses dee eclare dat the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :-— 





GENTS WANTED.—The Patent Plaster 


of Paris Company are desirous of aqgetating AGENTS in 
London and Se age towns in the kingdom for the = LE 
of PARIS P. —y new be sold of the very best 

y, leaving a the vendor, at 30a per ton.— 
ddress to the Grou. care a Mr. T. C. Elliott, merchant, 
So atham pto n. 


* TO TRONFOUNDERS AND SMITHS 
7 wr 4 
y ANTED, about 1,200 CAST-IRON 
RAILING BARS, 3 feet 8 inches long. and full 3 inch 
diameter.— Any person willing to supply the same for cash on de- 


livery, may forward the price per ton to Messrs. W. SMITH and 
SON, Surveyors, — hill, Greenwich. 


Hs REAT EXHIBITION. 


r 
OU LTON? S TERRA- COTTA 
and GLAZE) DRAIN-PIPES 
Specimens of the above may be seen in Class XX VIL., and out- 
side the Building, West end. North side. 
Also,a TERRA-COTTA FIGURE of TIME in the Transept— 
Drawings and prices, on application, at the Manufactories, Lam- 


beth. 
ARISH CONTRACTS.—Messrs. 


ORSI and ARMANI beg to inform Parish eipeatines that 
they are open to CONTRACTS for the making ing in 
repair, P« PAVEMENTS, P ATHS. &e., with their’ PATENT 
— LAVA, or with their newty-invented GRAVEL 
LA 

Messra 0. & A. are willing to receive payments, for work done, by 


Ansaal I 
Specimens y be seen. pone Derwation obtained at the 
Offices, 6, Guildhall Cc ao Basinghall-street. 


MLERIC AL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
EB ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
NOTICE [8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND of 
- Ly Se cent. (less income tax! on the paid-up capital on the stares of 
Society ss PAYABLB at jer § office on and after WED- 
N vESDAY. the 20t! m dee ot! August i 
ACT sae PARLIAMENT. —In a of the powers con- 
‘erred Act obtained in the session of 1850, the provisions of 
which - An into ara on. the ist of last month. advantages 
and privil will accrue to all persons NOW ASSURING, to an 
= than can be derived from most other offices, The 
rtienlars are set forth os = — —_ prospectus, to be 
vrovured ured (free of expense’ 
ticnen Hd PINCKARD. vitesdent Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Lon 


EFENDER FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 34, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


‘Rion ARD ATTENBOROUGH. Bsa., Chairman. 
THOMAS COTTERELL, Esq., Deputy Chairm 
a PNSURAN CES effected at olicase —y every de- 


rte: inde RANCHES effected at rates as low as is consistent with 
security, having been a by ent autho: <> 
Premiums may be paid quarterly or half-yearly, Policies indis- 
putable. Loans granted in connection with Life Insuranee. 
Further eee [pre may be had at the prin- 
office ; or 01 0 
— any Of SHN KELDAY, Managing Director. 


HE BREWERS’, DISTILLERY’, 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS*, and GENERAL LIFE and 
FIRE ASSURANOE end LOAN: and ENDOWME NT OOM. 


Pp. 

This Company ay grant polictes aguinst-all kinds:of 
risks incidental to life and fire assurance business,aswell as imme- 
ss and deferred amnuities rand one endowments, educational or 

hi 
"7 one of t of the distinctive features of this office is the gem | of 
the loan department ; another, that a grantes. ene | 

risk, 




















a 











aun ae of = natural or accidental, te 
ness, insanity, aatly e — 
Deer i tecblems has bomomeven Ge iemaeh-vies 


tention, ao may be had on opplintee tn the secretary, and 
pavment of P. HARRIS, Secretary. 














Age Sum Premroems Parp. Bonus Per centage 
when 4 ae added. | on Pre- 
Assured. Assu Number. | Am cunt. ' miums paid. 
£. ae2gna! &aaleanad 
15 3,000 6 | 315 0 0 16416 8) 9 6 6 
25 5,000 7 | 77516 8 34713 4) 4416 83 
35 2.500 6 | 43117 6/| 18318 o/| ah 8 
45 2,000 6 464 0 0 172 6 7 | 37 210 











Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life : 











| Without | With | ,.. | Without | With 
Age. | Profits | Profits, | Age. | Profits. | Profits 
lana | aaa |] £ea) £04 

15 j ill 0 11 0 we 218 10 365 
20 11310 1w 3 50 409 410 7 
240 210 4 60 610 sy <@ 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
Vy ESTERN and GENERAL PERMA- 
NENT BUILDING SOCIBTY.—Ofiice: 2, Albion-place, 
roek-green, Hammersmith. 
Shares, 1004 Monthly. subscription l0e per share. Invariable 
fee, 38. per share. 





ntrance 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Fixed Tables and Terms of Payment. 
Shares advanced in full. Yo Redemption Fees. 
Fixed and reduced Law Charges | No Bidding for Shares. 
and Surveyor’s Fees. Reduced Scale of Fines. 
— hg Persons wherever resi- yo made on Property in 
y part of Great Britain. 
Phe’ Society will assist in guvchesing” property by public auction 
or contract. 
‘arties ma enn a ae and pay no arrear subscriptions. 


2. on withdrawals, and discount on prepayments 44 per 


“Tew reduced to less than one-third their usual amount. 
Advances made for terms ranging between one and fifteen years. 
Borrowers may extend the time of payment beyond the period 
— contracted for, and thus lessen.their monthly pay ments. 
“a ay be taken, and prospectuses, tables, and any informa- 
tion will “= ° furnished on aphiention to Messrs. WATSON and 
SONS, 13, Bouverie-street, and Hammersmith ; Mr. 
PETER BR ROAD, 29, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden ; and Mr. 
wM. LOVELY, 2, Albion-place, Brook-green, Hammersmith. 


HILLIPS’S PATENT FIRE 
corperated jensce bs tae net Tee an Vick 110, 
t to the Ac oria, cap. 
= Cap: Ral 34,0002. in 3,400 shares of 102. each. 
DIRECTORS, 
Edward Barnard, Esq., 5, Cannon-row, Westminster, and Vauxhall. 
Charles Fran 


Samuel Miller, ‘3 Old. uare, Lineoln’sdnn. 
med Vausittart Neale. Esq. 34. i; Gharlesatreet, Berkeley square. 


Baxnens— Messrs Bosanquet and — Co., Lembard-street. 
So.icrrors— Messrs. oe and Brown, Salters’- 
hall, eee Swit in’ i 

Secrerary—John E. too 
that the fire which dest: nagar 100,000%. 
or 150,000. worth of last at ha pas Sante santos. dee, a and 





‘cost of or Bt. fora machine which has 
amd tested.”"—The Times (City Article), 


ssue of. of which 32. to be paid on allotment, 
amd 5L at the of six months after allotment. 
The business of the Company is sufficient to produce a dividend 
of 101. per cent. per annum on the present subscribed capital, and 
from the great repute now attained by the invention, a considerable 





he deposit. 
18, New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 





~Ay~ made personally or by letter ud 
dressed to = a te ron aod BUS “yo 
hall-street, City, where eer See omens every infor 
mation may be o' 


ton Pa SGN SAT ae IS TT ae — 
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THE BUILDER. 








S 
N OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATION : 
— phan 5, F 12 anp 13.—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE DEPARTMENT. 





PROSPECTUS OF AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF PAVING STREETS, 


CRANNIS AND KEMP’S PATENT WOOD PAVING: 


~ 7 ‘ JESS N 
CLEAN DRY STREETS, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, QUIET, AND GREATER FREEDOM FROM SLIPPERINESS THAN ON ANY 


STONE PAVEMENT. 




















i 5 vi at Wood | 
es, after some years of close observation, are more than ever convinced that bd | : . create th 
a ne bay ep material is concerned) is no failure ; the fault lies not in the material, but in to get at gas or water p' 
the system of laying it down. Were the streets paved with stone in the same manner as wood has | 


¥ $ ~ » | > from air, will last for a great many years. 
start a horse with a load behind him on the smooth surface of the Flag-Stone Pavement, unless he aud covered in from 


ece t r r pr e. 4 4 t i structure. 

€ No settling of water between the foundation and super le 
: e 3 yha shad | 5th. Provision fo Drainage. 3 tall # neta atees 
wished to see him prostrate ¢ And where has there been & pl ne of Wood Paving but what has ] 5 ee oe “ 7. oo 

a —e —— & ten times worse than smooth, by ha ing V shap ed gro es cut hes ‘ i ing w nb wpece« ivy end clean, and far more healthy _ ‘eo = poh cere of either wood or 

A tion of a Model at the Crystal alace, Class 5, F 12 and 13,and at the Polytechnic stone, where water is allowed to stagnate and en jlanger the heaith o: € ts, P sion 

1D luspectio: » P: e, be R r ft abitants, no prov! 


the blocks? 


Institution, with the assistance of the following Diagrams, will at once convince the reader that 


being made for its removal excepting along ny oe or gut yoy en the ae 
. ; ; . . - : | P o much arched (to carry the water off to the sk ss) a3 to pre 
a oon aaah paw i my og | Wert chadioa cen Rp A pen alae cmeudl prnaped pas cepting just in the centre of the road, where he but seldom has an opportunity of 
introduced, and pos ng the follow ¥ _ 
1st. Simplicity of Construction. 


travelling in the streets of agnden, of other bourne of grees Sea. — secured, no partial sinki: 
> ays ‘or st um abc WOrOUD ge € . 
; : , are J bpperiness ; he Patentees bel'eve Cth. Durability. 2 good sue st go towether,—the curbs give way and the planks b 
twill | COT . oe ana Ms comand a yee will be ee and A better | can take place ; the whole road or street must van say aa Phage ha 
f tet yty: “y Satnel. aasataeeutaierans sci F ‘ : asunder before any inequalities can preseut themse.ves vt face, 
wtihoid to be obtamed. é y ba, a = 
= 3rd Facility of Removal and Replacement. Any single block, if worn, can be replaced by a new the foothold and fair wear and tea 


Fic. 1. 





Figure 1 mapneenntes Messrs. CRANNIS and KEMP'S method of forming a foundation of On the foundations, such as are above described, a superstructure of blocks, of a convenient 
planks. A number of short planks, aa, are laid transversely on longitudinal planks or bearers, | form, may be placed; but Messrs. Crannis and Kemp would particularly recommend the following, 
» 6; and both the transverse and longitudinal ends are so let in, or dovetailed the oneinto the | as uniting in an unequalled degree simplicity of construction, sure footholding for horses, cheapness, 
other, that they form a substructure possessing all the strength of the arch, in respect ofany | and durability. 
weight or force which can be applied in a downward or lateral direction, while, at the same time, Figure 3 is a side view of blocks of wood, which, w 
they cau be taken up when required with the greatest ease. The mode in which the transverse blocks, the high block in one row standing next the low block in the adjoining rows, forms a pave- 
planks are formed is by double bevelling them at the ends, in the manner shown in the view of a ment of the description shown in the perspective vie v of anentire carriage-way, fig. 4 It presents, it 
single block given in fig. 2; and by leaving a ridge, d, between the two bevels, the result is, that will be observed, at every point a secure foothold for horses, without any surface-grooving w 
when the blocks are put together, a number of small open spaces, ¢,c, are left, which serve for the e 
purposes of drainage. 


hen placed in alternate rows of high and low 


and in point of efficiene 







































































y¥ generally, may challenge comparison with any system i ‘ 

\ laid, whether of wood or stone. , roar : rn 

Fia. 4. 
aoe = 
— —_ 
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Figure 4 is @ perspective view of a carriage way, showing Messrs. CRANNIS and KEMP'S dv. . 
improved eyetem of Paving by forming a stratum of iarge gravel, broken granite or other stones, | Siruatnges over all systems h 
12 (0 18 inches deep (at the bottom of which are laid drain pipes. communicating with the sewers 
to insure perfect drainage), on which stratum their plank-foundation and superstructure is laid, 
thus forming a system of Paving on a principle, the Patentees believe, hitherto untried, and having 


itherto adopted. The preceding plans form 1 all i 
ns of Paving included i ’ MIS ani K only a small portion of 
The Patentees are desi of cotati ere CRANNIS and Kk 


EMP’S Patent. 

i mpany to carry out their views, and solicit the 
ducing & quiet, clean, and safe m of Paving, Commu- 
5 Sylvan-grove, Old Kent-roa i, will have immediate attention. 


; sirous of establishing a Co: 
co-operation of parties desirous of introd : . 


nications addressed to the Patentees, 


[Aveust 9, 1851. 





one in a few minutes, so that no stoppage of the traffic will be necessary for repairs, or for removal 


e3. 2 i ate 

4th. Economy of Hateriat and ey ef It can be a ee ee et ew Aap my 
x in » _ y le. cpense ; unde . 

been laid, their surfaces would be constantly strewed with fallen horses ; for who would venture to | system, and kept in the best repair at far le-s expense be dr: 


veyond what are intended for 
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